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PJIEFACK 



The following little work has grown out of the 
text which stands at the head of it^ from which the 
writer originally intended to prepare a discourse for 
the pulpit. In presenting it^ in its present form^ 
he has heen influenced by a desire to place the sub- 
ject of Intemperance, before the ChristiBn reader, 
in such a point of view, as may lead him to see, 
that while he is commiserating the condition of 
the heathen world, there is a state of things, at 
HOME, which is calling loudly for the exercise of 
slU those feelings, whidi are now prompting him to 
display so much benevolence and zeal on behalf -of 
distant nations. It is far from his wish,'to divert 
the attention of the Church from Missionary So- 
cieties, to Temperance Societies ; nor can he be- 
lieve that Christians, who, in supporting the former, 
are really anxious to promote the glory of God, 
and the happiness of their fellow-men, would con- 
tribute one farthing less to their funds, on becoming 
Total Abstainers from intoxicating Hquors :-^on 
the contrary, he knows that both Missionary, and 
other benevolent institutions, have been benefitted 
by contributions, saved by the disuse of such 
Hquors* 
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FREFACB. 



Those who have read the Author's first attempt 
to advocate the cause of Temperance, by means of 
the press, may think that the present production 
might have been spared -, but, in addition to the 
reason, already assigned, for appearing again before 
the public, he wanted somethkig, which, while ex- 
hibiting the greater evils, and the only radical cure 
of intemperance, would occupy a position, between 
that of a mere pamphlet, and a volume somewliat 
too expensive for the many. • 

To the Appendix he. would particularly direct 
the attailaon of the reader, since, under its several 
heads, vf'M be £o\m.d a selection of the opinions and 
facts, by which the advocates of Total Abstinence 
are mainly influenced, in their warfare against the 
gi«at enemy to which they are opposed. He might 
have extended the Appendix, almost iatermmably, 
by the addition of equally important matter, but he 
has aimed to connect brevity with usefulness ; and 
both in this, and every other part of the work, he 
has scrupulously avoided repeating any of the facts 
and opinions, ias which, in his former Essay, he was 
indebted to others. The whc^ of the extracts may, 
therefore, be regarded as additional evidence, in 
favour of the principles to the support of which 
that eSoxi was devoted. 

It will be founds that he has given himself but 
little concern, about the very numerous objections 
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PREFACE. - V 

which have heen raised^ and are still hrought 
against the practice of Total Abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors, as a remedy for Intemperance. 
Should the reader be anxious to know what can be 
said, in reply to such objections, he may consult 
the latter part of the " Curse of Britain," or an 
admirable pamphlet, by the Rev. W. Cook, of 
Belfast, in reply to Dr. Edgar's Sermons.* 

The writer would now record his sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments, to the Divine Source 
of all Holiness and Truth, for the success which has 
attended his past labours, in that cause to which he 
hopes to be devoted, so long as he has a heart to 
feel for the miseries which intemperance is pro- 
ducing, and a tongue to rouse his countrymen 
against this tremendous scourge of the human race. 
At the same time, he would humbly commend 
this feeble effort of his pen to that blessing, with- 
out which no finite exertions can prosper. 

12th April, 1839. 



* Sold by Pasco, Bartbolomew Close, 
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INTEMPERANCE 
THE IDOLATRY OF BRITAIN, 



CHAP, I. 

INTRODUCTION. 
** Now while Paul waited for them at Athens , his spirit . 
was stirred in him, when he saw the city. wholly given to 
Idolatry.'* -^Kcts xviL 16. 

From the time that the Apostle Paul became a 
preacher of the faith, he once attempted to destroy, 
his zeal for the glory of God, and for the salvation 
of sinners, was of the most imwearied and self- 
denying character. He determined to know no- 
thing among men, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,* He resolved to spend, and to be spent 
in the service of his divine Master.f He counted 
not his life dear to him, so that he might finish his 
course with jpy, and the ministry which he had 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of 
the grace of God.J 

The religion of the Apostle was as unlike that 
of the mere spiritual sentimentalist as it possibly 
could be. He did not merely talk of the love of 

* 1 Cor. ii. 2. f 2 Cor. xii. 15. % Acts xx. 24. 

B 
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2 INTEMPERANCE 

Christ, but demonstrated, by his devotedness to 
the service of the Great Redeemer, that he was 
habitually influenced by the constraining power of 
that love. He did not merely talk of the value 
of souls, but his heart's desire, and prayer to 
Almighty God, for sinners, was, that they might 
be saved ;* and, knowing, that there was no other 
name given under Heaven, among men, whereby 
they could be saved, but the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, he was instant in season, and 
out of season, in exhibiting the glory, and the grace 
of this all-suflGicient Saviour. 

The Apostle had received a comijoission, froin 
the Great Head of the church, to preach among 
the Gentiles that gospel, by which alone they could 
be turned from dumb idols, to serve the living 
God. He was engaged in performing the arduous 
duties, involved in this commission, when he 
arrived at the city of Athens — a city, which, at 
the time it was visited by the Apostle, was one 
of the most renowned for the taste, the learning, 
and the politeness of its inhabitants. Its archi- 
tecture was of the most polished and magnificent 
order. Its philosophy was the theme of universal 
admiration. Every art and science which, at 
ttiat period, contributed to the comfort and re- 

* Rom. X. 1. 
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THE IDOLATRY Ot BRITAIN. 3 

finement of manldiid, was liberally ptitxoiiized, by 
its rich, and proiqperous population ; and nothing, 
of a temporal kind, seemed to be wanting, to 
constitute it a city which the Lord had blessed. 
But there was cme thing in which it was d^cient } 
or, rather, it was distmguished by one particular, 
which was like a foul blot upon d v^ry lovely pic- 
ture, or a disgusting ulcer upon a beauteous body, 
Athens was as much distinguished by its idolatry, 
as by its devotedness to art and sdence ; and many 
of its most splendid edifices were as much the 
monuments of its folfy, qs of its genius, wealth, 
and greatness. In the language of the sacred 
historian, it was a city wholly given to idolatry ; 
and, on this account, the Apostle's spirit was 
stirred within him. He not only mourned over 
its ign<»rance, and impiety, but he felt himself 
most powerfully constrained to instruct its de- 
luded inhabitants, in the truths of the Gospel — at 
cmce exposing the worthlessness of the gods, in 
whom they trusted, and jHreaching to them 
" Jesus, and the Resurrection."* 

But, supposing, t^t only one-half oi the in- 
habitants of Athens had been idolaters, are we to 
i ma g i n e, that the Apostle would have been in- 
di&r^it about the salvation of that half .^ Are 

* Acts xvii. 18. 
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4 INTEMrERANC^ 

we to imagine, that he would have passed them 
by, with self-complacent derision, or with unfeel- 
ing contempt, like tiiat with which the Levite is 
represented as treating his fellow-Jew, who had 
been robbed and beaten ?* The Apostle too well 
knew the value of a single soul, to suppose, that 
his sympathies were uncalled for — ^that his be- 
nevolent exertions were unnecessary, in short, 
that his work was done, while one sinner remained 
to be converted to Christ, and to be blessed with 
the enjoyment of his favour. 

Now Athens, although it was a large and po- 
pulous city, was not to be compared, as regards 
the number of its inhabitants, with the vast, and 
teeming Metropolis of the British empire. In the 
time of Demosthenes, its population is said to 
have been but one hundred and sixteen thousand. 
What then may we suppose would be the feelings 
of the Apostle, were he, now, to witness the 
almost countless thousands, who fill the squares, 
and streets, the lanes, the alleys, and the courts 
of London; and who, if not idolaters by name; 
are, to an extent which cannot be contemplated, 
by the christian, without horror, the victims of 
a far more debasing, irrational, and loathsome 
idolatry, than was ever professed by the most 
deluded and ignorant Athenian ? 
* Luke X. 30-2, 
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The idolatry of Athens unbodied itself in 
statues, which were the noblest productions of 
human art ; and in temples, whose magnificence 
was, at least, calculated to expand, and elevate, 
in some measure, the minds c^ those who beheld 
them. It is true, that it gave a sanction to some 
forms of sensuality, whidi are obnoxious to both 
the letter and spirit of our holy religion; but 
the idolatry, to which multitudes, around us, 
are devoted, is associated with everything that 
is most horrifying in cruelty — ^most degrading in 
the prostitution of mental endowments — ^most 
impious in rebellion against God, and most vile 
and revolting, in all those vices, which are hos- 
tile to the true dignity and happiness of man. 

Does the reader ask, where this idolatry is to 
be found ? Alas ! it is possible to be so familiar 
with an evil, as to cease to regard it as such. 
By constantly gaadng om deformity, we may find 
it to become attractive; and by long-continued 
intercourse with vice, we may be led to esteem it 
virtue. And it is to be feared, that many, whose 
hearts are stirred within them, to feel the deepest 
compassion for the heathen, in distant lands, can 
look, immoved, upon that hideous mass of 
idolatry, at home, which, while it is upheld by 
millions, and by the sacrifice of all that is noble, 
and precious, is constantly hurrying its victims to 
B 2 
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6 INTBMPBRANCE 

the same doom, which awaits the mttrderer, the 
blasphemer, and the infidel. 

Intemperance is the idolatry of Britain ; and in 
London alone, there are, at this moment, far 
more who are wholly given up to this idolatry, 
than constituted the entire population of Athens, 
when its spiritual condition moved the compas- 
sion, and the zeal, of the Great Apostle.* Strong 
drinks hBxe been our idols for ages ; and so great 
is the veneration of the multitude for these idols, 
that, for the sake of them, they will banish every 
afiection for the Creator from their hearts, and 
sacrifice all that is most valuable with a degree 
of prodigality, which was never surpassed, by 
the most devoted worshipper of a Jupiter, a Baal, 
or a Cali. 

These are statements which deeply afiect our 
honour, as a nation ; and which, if true, ought, 
surely, to awaken the most intense anxieties of the 
Christian Professor. Let us, then, candidly 
examine into the truth of them, that, if found 
to be correct, we may, at once, be led to enquire, 
by what means the evil may be removed, and, 
thus, its dreadful consequences be averted. 

* See appendix A. 
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CHAP. II. 

Intemperance possesses all the essential elements qf 
Idolatry. 

It arises from an unnatural craving, not 
merely for a creature, but for a purely human 
invention; and, in addition to this, it is the 
violation of every law, by which the Creator 
would have us govern both mind and body for his 
glory, and for our own happiness. If an inordi- 
nate desire for those objects, which, in •them- 
selves, are lawful, and necessary, be idolatry — ^if 
covetousness contains the elements of this dreadful 
sin, and that it does so, we have the plainest state- 
ments of the sacred Scriptures to assure us,t can 
anything he more essentially idolatrous, than that 
homage, which a man renders to intoxicating 
drink, when he allows it to do violence to the 
laws of his physical constitution — to subvert the 
empire of reason, and to banish the love of God 
from his soul ? Shall an individual be chargeable 

* " Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a sweet poison, a 
pleasant sin ; which whosoever hath, hath not himself;— 
which whosoever doth commit, committeth not a single 
sin, but becomes the centre, and the slave, of all manner 
oisin.'*— St. Augustine. 

t Col. iii. 5. 
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with idolatr]^ because^ wMe ignoranl of the un* 
seen but Omnipresent Grod, he invests the glow- 
ing sun with divine attributes, or bows himself 
down before the brightness of the silvery moon, 
and shall that man be judged free from idolatry, 
who resigns his whole being to the influence of 
intoxicating drinks — ^who says, by the praises 
lie heaps upon them — by the wealth he devotes 
to their service, and by the frequency with which 
he courts iJieir favour, " Ye are my Grods ?" 

It is not the picture, the statue, the altar, or 
Hie temple, which the idolater may reverence, 
that gives birth to the sin of idolatry. These 
things are but the visible signs of thkt alienation 
of the heart, from the living and true Qod, which 
preceded their existence. They are but the 
symbols of erroneous principles, and perverted 
affections ; and the idolatry of the inner man has 
often subjugated every power, and feeling, and 
sentiment to itself, while its existence has been 
unattested by any statue, or altar, or temple, or 
priesthood. 

But the idolatry of intemperance is not, 
merely, a sin of the heart : — ^it is not, merely, 
the going forth of the soul after a creature, to 
the neglect of the Creator. The subject of this 
sin is subject to it in body, soul, and spirit; and 
wherever its votaries exist, in any number, and 
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are permitted to follow 6ut the suggestions of 
their depraved desires, they give the most sub- 
stantial proofs of their devotion to their idols, — 
proofs, as obvious as any which demonstrated to 
the mind of the Apostle, that Athens was a city 
wholly given to idolatry. 
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CHAP. III. 

Th$ Jhten^erance of Britain if distinguished by all 
the external characters^ which have ever marked the most 
imposing or offensive forms qf idolatry, 

I. 

FiBST, IT IS DISTINGUISHED BT ITS TEMPLES. 

These are now fer more numerous than the 
sanctuaries of God :* and many of them, both 
in magnitude and splendour, very fer surpass 
the majority of those temples which have been 
erected to the honour of the Almighty. 

€k) through the length and breadth of all the 
chief cities of the land, and it will be found, that 
while many of our houses of prayer are of the 
humblest description, are often concealed in courts 
and alleys, and are only to be seen at distant in- 
tervals, the places dedicated to the traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks, are erected at the comer of almost 
every street, and, while towering fer above every 
adjacent building, are often adorned with every 
embellishment, which ingenuity can devise, or 
wealth can purchase. Athens, it is true, exhibited 

* In England and Wales there are one hundred 
thousand ! 
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a few imposing monuments of its idolatiy . It had 
its temples which were sacred to Jupiter, to Nep- 
tune, to Ceres, and other imaginary deities, hut 
ei^cially to its own Minerva; and some of these 
were nohle dis]^ys of its taste, and wealth, and 
power : hut London, alone, can hoast of its 5,000 
temples, devoted to as gross, and humiliating an 
idolatry, as was ever chargeahle upcm the most 
enraptured worshipper of a Venus, or a Bacchus. 
Bacchus is, indeed, the god who is, literally, en- 
shrined in many of those temples. The pictures 
and statues, hy which they are ornamented, are 
the representations of his person, or the symbols 
of his worship ; and were an ancient Greek, or 
Roman to be introduced to some of them, he could 
by no po^bility imagine Ihem to be otherwise 
than sacred to that God, whose likeness he would 
see so lavishly, and attractively displayed.* 

11. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, OUR IDOLATRY IS DIS- 
TINGUISHED BY ITS PRIESTHOOD. 

Th6 idolatry of Athens, like other pagan 
systems, was not without its priesthood, who fur- 
nished whatever was necessary for its service — 
who ministered in its temples, and at its altars, 

* See appendix B. 
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and who received the oblf^ons of its credulous 
and deluded votaries. In like manner, intem- 
perance is upheld by a numerous and powerful 
priesthood. Thousands upon thousands* are en- 
gaged in its service, who, being like the shrine- 
makers of the Ephesian Diana, deeply interested 
in the perpetuity of their craft, denounce every 
attempt to awaken their infatuated supporters to 
a sense of their folly, as an act of impiety and 
sacrilege. 

These priests and priestesses of the British 
Bacchus, may, at one time, be seen in vast esta- 
blishments, preparing the insinuating liquor which 
is sacred to the drunken god, and by which their 
own mighty influence is upheld ; and at anotiier, 
arrayed in their ga3rBst vestments, presiding in 

* In England and Wales at least a million persons are 
employed in making and selling strong drink. The num- 
ber in Ireland and Scotland is much larger in proportion 
to the population. In Glasgow, in 1832, there was one 
spirit dealer to every fourteen families. In Dumbarton, 
one to ei^ery eleven aud a half families. 

From Dr. Cleland's Statistics of Glasgow, it appears, 
that there were more people employed, in that city, in the 
* preparation and sale of intoxicating Uquors alone, than as 
bakers, confectioners, butchers, fishmongers, poulterers, 
grocers, victuallers, gardeners, fruiterers, and all classes 
employed in the preparation and sale of food,-- Rep, on 
PrunkennesSf p. 136-7. 
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the temples which are devoted to his more public 
service, and assisting his worshippers to make 
their usual libations to his honour. Sometimes^ 
like the Bacchanalian priests of former ages^ they 
are found brmging to their assistance the charms 
of music, and of dancing, aided by the ensnaring 
influence of the wretched and degraded courtesan ; 
thus, by the most powerful enchantments^ endea- 
vouring to secure their dominion, over the en- 
slaved and miserable devotees of their abominable 
idol.* 

Of the value set i:^n this priesthood, or of 

* " I have yisited most of the public-houses at the East- 
end of London ; and I suppose there are not less than 
twenty of those houses, where, at the back of the gin- 
shops, there are what are called ** long rooms ;** those 
long rooms will contain from 100 to 300 persons, and every 
evening almost those rooms are full of sailors and girls of 
the town, and a class of men, principally Jews, called 
crimps. I have been in those rooms at ten and eleven 
o'clock at night, and the whole company, perhaps 200 or 
300 persons, have been drinking and dancing, till the poor 
fellows are in a most dreadful state. 

It is a very common practice for the girls to get various 
articles, such as laudanum, and other drugs, put into the 
liquor of the sailors, who thus become completely intoxi- 
cated. They are thus robbed of every penny they possess. 
I have known instances of men being thus robbed of 30/., 
40/., or 50/., on those occasions."— 3fr. Mark Moore's 
Evidence J Rep. on Drunkenness, p. 1. 
c 
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their hold on the afiections of the people, some idea 
may be formed, from the enormous amount of the 
oblations with which they are endowed. At least 
fifty millions, per annum, are devoted to their sup- 
port — an amount, in all probability, greater t^an 
was ever expended, in one year, in the maintenance 
of all the idolatrous superstitions of the ancient 
world, or than is, now, absorbed by the priesthood 
of every heathen nataoa \mder heaven. These 
priests and priestesses are also distinguished by 
an almost endless variety of gradations. Some of 
them, like the princdy brewers, and distillers of 
the metropolis, rank with the magnates of the 
land ; and, though their occupation is tp perpe- 
tuate a monstrous delusion,* and, as far as their 
influence extends, to spread disease, and crime, 
and poverty, and death, are permitted to share in 
the highest honours of the State. Others, such as 
waiters, bar-maids, and pot-boys, are engaged in 
the most menial offices, and, though infinitely less 
injurious to the world than their wealthier co* 
adjutors, and though quite as necessary to 1^ 
completeness of their order, have no honour, and 
but little respect. 

* The delusion of su^^sing that intoxicating liquors, t)f 
any kind, are to be ranked among the necessaries of life, 
or are in any way beneficial to those who are blessed with 
health and strength.— See appen^Kx C. 
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III. 

Thirdly, the idolatry of Britain is dis- 
tinguished BY ITS numerous RITES, CERE- 
MONIES, AND SYMBOLS. 

Some systems of idolatry have been marked by 
thdr 8mq)licity» and others by their elaborate, and 
complicated structure, llie systems of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, were of the latter kind ; 
and the idolatry of modem India resembles them ; 
but where shall we look for a more varied form of 
idolatry, or one more closely interwoven with ali 
the affairs of civil life, than the intemperance of 
Britain. 

The Symbols of it are to be found in almost 
every house. Even in the habitations of the pro- 
fessing followers of Christ, may sometimes be 
seen the carved, and pictorial representations of 
the god of this idolatry ; while other signs of his 
influence are found, gHttering in gold, and silver, 
and crystal, and china, on almost every table and 
sideboard of the land. The poor of the Christian 
church are too often grudged the few pence, 
which contribute to smooth their rough and 
thorny path: — ^the claims of a perishing world 
are altogether put aside, by multitudes who bear 
the Christian name, or are met, by the reluctant 
bestowment of a paltry shilling, while no expense 
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is spared in showing their devotion to strong 
drink, by not only furnishing their houses with 
the drink itself, but with the most costly emblems 
of their devotion. 

The Rites and Ceremonies of this , idolatry are 
too numerous to be detailed. - They have mixed 
themselves up with all the most admired courtesies 
of. public, and private life; and, like the supersti- 
tions of Paganism, have rendered themselves more 
or less necessary to the completeness of every 
ordinary transaction. Nay, they have become 
themselves the most hallowed usages of society ;* 
so that the man who refuses to observe them, is, 
by many, far more abhorred, than the man who 
blasphemes his Maker. We are no sooner brought 
into the world, than the event must be celebrated 
by intemperate drinking, if not by outrageous 
drunkenness ; and, as if a God of infinite purity, 
and a god of the foulest sensuality, could be ac* 
ceptably worshipped, at the same time, even the 
ordinances of our holy religion are frequently con- 
nected with the most shameful orgies.f 

♦ See appendix D. 
t Among the lower orders, in this country, nothing is 
more common than for a baptism to be accompanied hy 
rioting and drunkenness, though, on such an occasion, in- 
temperance is far from being confined to the humbler 
ranks ; and it is well-known, that in Scotland, a commu- 
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As we advance in our earthly career, we are re- 
quired to st(^ at every stage of it, and to take a 
part in some rite or ceremony of our national 
idolatry; until, at length, we come to be fully 
impressed with t^e deluidve notion, by which mil* 
lions before us have been deceived and ruined„ 
namely, that we were diiefly sent into the world 
to drink — ^and die ! 

These drinking usages are not to be regarded 
as harmless easterns, which in deference to those 
who Eved before us, and by whom they were 
^established, it would be unwise not to comply 
with, but as, at once, the most humfliating proofs 
of our national idolatry, and the most powerful 
sources oi the corruption, and misery it involves. 
Alas ! it would be well if t^ose observances were 
confined to the open and avowed votaries of 

nion sendee has long been considered, by many, a signal 
for intemperate drinking. 

'* The lads and lasses, blythely bent, 
To mind baith soul and body, 
Sit round the talde, well content, 
And steer about the toddy." — ^Bukns. 
{See DtuUop't Drinking Usaget, p. 56.) 
In like manner a confirmation, in the Established Church, 
has too often, and particularly in the rural districts, given 
rise to scenes far more calculated to obliterate every holy 
impression €rom the mind of a youthful c^sciple, than to 
establish him in the faith and hope of the Gospel. 
c2 
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Bacchus. But this is not the case. The very 
priests, who minister at the altar of the true God, 
and who are employed as teachers of the suhlimest 
doctrines, and of the purest morality, do not he- 
sitate to connect these ceremonies with their 
holiest duties, and to borrow the strange fire of 
unnatural excitement, from intoxicating drink, 
when they should be inflamed only by the love of 
Truth and Righteousness. From the infidel, who 
shamelessly exclaims, "There is no God," to the 
most renowned defenders of our holy faith — ^from 
the most unlettered rustic, to the gravest philo- 
sopher, and from the lowest hovel of squalid want 
and wretchedness, to the circle which surrounds 
the throne, there is not a rank which has not 
bowed to the influence of our national idolatry, 
and observed the most senseless of its ceremonies. 
The consequence of all this is, that, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Dunlop, " In the workshop, in the 
washing-green, in the manufactory, in the kitchen, 
in the parlour, in the lane, in the street, in the 
fields, on land, on water, at t^e market, in the 
Church," and, we may add, in the Senate, " sordid 
inebriation assails our nostrils and saddens our 
heart." "Men, young, old, and middle-aged, 
have their whole life been imbued with a delete- 
rious and uncontrollable propensity to this vice. 
It tells upon their health, means, manners, and 
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religious character, in the most affecting manner. 
Moral ruin glares us in the ftice; and a new revolt- 
ing feature has lately presented itself in the avowed, 
open, shameless inebriation of the female sex !* 
But, as if to fulfil the whole, and to add the acme 
and top-stone to this satanic superstructure, many 
mere childrenf are now far gone, in firm, and har- 
dened habits of drunkenness. A perfection of 
ruin and sin unimagined until now, unparalleled 
hitherto, as regards childhood, and unmatched, 
in the most atrocious annals, of the most flagitious 
nations." 

IV. 
Fourthly, our idolatry is distinguished by 
ITS costly sacrifices. 
It was the remark of Solomon, that " The way 

* Mr. Dunlop's remarks apply to Scotland, but in the 
year 1833, 11,612 females were taken in charge, for 
drunkenness, by the police of the Metropolis. It is ques- 
tionable whether so great a number of drunken women 
could be found, in one year, in the population of the 
whole world, excluding that of Great Britain and Ireland. 

t In Edinburgh, ** after a short investigation, assisted 
by a town missionary, a list of 29 boys, from eleven to 
fifteen years of age, was discovered not only occasional 
drinkers, but notoriously given to inebriation. Young 
girls also were understood to indulge among the low 
gambling houses." — /. Dunlop, Esq, 
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of transgressors is hard;" ami, if we may judge 
from the sacrifices which intemperance demands, 
the history of this sin is a striking illustration of 
the truth of the assertion. 

The idolater of ancient Greece, or Rome, or 
even the worshipper of the Indian Juggernaut, 
might he a liheral and devoted suj^Kirter (^ his 
£uth, and yet retain a y&ry high degree oi 
tempcHral prosperity and enjoym^it. He might 
stUl possess a healthy hody, and a vigorous 
mind. He might be an object of love and vene- 
ration to those around him, and might prosper in 
all his undertakings ; but the devotee of strong 
drink makes a voluntary surrender of everything 
essential to his happiness, to the god of his idolatry. 

Hb SACaiFICBS THB HBALTH OF BOTH HIS BODY, 
AND MIND. 

The mtemperate man lives in the constant vio- 
lation <^ the laws of lu» nature, and may, there- 
lore, as rationally expect to enjoy health, and 
strength, as to be free from harm, should he 
Ihrust his hand into boiling oil, or hurl himself 
from the top of a lofty precipice. 

The very highest medical authorities might be 
quoted to prove, that the habitual use oi any kind 
of intoxicating stimulant, however moderately 
employed, unless required as a medicine, is in- 
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jurious to human heah^'" — ^in other words^ that 
the moderate drinkmg of intoxicating liquor, as a 
beverage, is no better than moderate intemperance, 
and must be classed with the practice of opium 
eatings and sucling tobacco-juice. f Ardent 
spirit has long ceased to hs^e many advocates, 
except among the most ignorant^ the most inte- 
rested, and those who, imhappily, have become 
slaves to the use of it ; but, as the state of intoxi- 
cation is, itself,, a fearful condition of physical 
disorder, to suppose that the intoxicating principle 
can be taken, in any form, without injury, by 
those in health, seems to involve an absurdity too 
obvious to need exposure. 

In proportion to the health and strength of any 
constitution, will, of course, be its power to resist 
the deleterious influence of intoxicating stimu- 
lants, and, consequently, the longer it will be in ' 
breaking down under the habitual use of them ; 
but it is impossible to ccmceive, that a state of un- 
natural excitement, can be produced daily, or two, 

* The writer considers that in his essay, entitled " The 
Curse of Britain,'' enough has been said to satisfy any, 
who are wiUing to be convinced, that intoxicating liquors 
are injurious to those in health, though used in what is 
commonly called moderation. But, for further proof of 
this position, he begs to refer the reader to note C. 
t See appendix E. 
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or three times a day, in any measure, without pro- 
ducing, first, functional derangement, then,(nrganic 
disease, and, finally, premature mortality. 

But, admitting it to be possible, for a certain 
quantity of the less powerful alcoholic liquors, 
such as weak ale, or the pure wines* oi vinous 
countries, to be used, as beverages, without de- 
ranging, and enfeebling the constitution of any 
man, still, it cannot be denied, that excess, in the 
use of even these, is productive of disease and 
suffering. 

Dr. Gordon, physician to the London Hospital, 
tells us tiiat he has discovered, " by careful ob- 
servation, on some thousands of cases, that the 
diseases, distinctly referable to ardent iq)]rits alone, 
amount to 75 cases out of the 100," what then 
must be tiie amount of health destro]^ by the 
fifty million pounds' worth of intoxicating liquors, 
annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and <^ which the hi greater part, by whatever 
names they may be designated, must be classed 
with those strong drinks, whose injurious ten- 
dency cannot be mistaken ; and whose nature and 
effects have been so described, by the pen- of in- 
spiratioUit as to render the use of them, for pur-* 

* See appendix F. 

t Prov. XX. 1 ; xxHi. 29—35 ; xxxi. 4, 5. 
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poses of self-indulgence, ^ act of the most flagrant 
criminality. 

When attending meetings held for promoting 
the cause of missions to the heathen, the reader 
has, prohably, often heard the voluntary sufferings 
of those heathens appealed to, as furnishing the 
most convincing proofe of their degraded and 
miserable condition, and the most powerful argu* 
ments, why the Christian believer should exert 
his every power, to convey to them the light, and 
liberty of the Gospd. That such sufferings have 
not been exaggerated it is but rig^t to believe^ 
since they have been attested by men whose ve- 
racity is above suspicion ; but were we to note 
down the torturing agonies which the love of 
strong drink has occasioned to the inhabitants of 
London, alone, in (me year, and compare them 
with all the bodily sufferings, which the entire 
heathenism of the world has produced, in the same 
.space <^ time, there is reason to believe, that the 
balance of self-inflicted torture would be found — 
not on the side of what are called " the dark 
places <^ the earth," but <^ our own more highly- 
favoured, but n(^ less guilty metropolis. 

The superstition which jnrompts the pagan 
idolater to torment his body, in order t^t he may 
obtain the favour of his gods, is but a compara- 
tively rare exhibition of his folly, Like some of 
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the painM austerities of monachism, it is but th^ 
violent out-breaking of an unusual, and extreme 
devotion. It is far from being even common 
among the heathen, not to say general; and to re- 
present it otherwise, is to deceive the ignorant, and 
not to enlighten them. 

Multitudes of the heathen are as desirous of 
personal and domestic comfort as ourselves ; and 
are as much distinguished by their observance of 
the charities of life. To assert the contrary would 
be to exhibit our want of information, or want of 
candour. But how stands the case with many of 
the inhabitants of this Christianized country ? In 
all our populous towns and cities may be found 
great numbers, who are dragging out a painful — 
wretched existence, in consequence of the injuries 
they are, daily, inflicting upon their bodies, by 
means of the poisonous property* of strong drink. 
They do not, indeed, walk in shoes, into the 
bottoms of which sharp spikes have been inserted, 
but they willingly endure the agonizing inflictions 
of the gout. They do not suspend themselves by 
hooks, run through some particular part of the 
body, but they submit to every species of suffer- 
ing, which the most violent diseases, in the most 
sensitive organs, can possibly produce ! In proof 



* See appendix G. 
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of this it is not necessary to refer to the poor, 
emaciated, cringing, and crippled beings, who are 
to be found lingering about our more splendid 
gin-shops, for there is hardly a family in the land, 
whether graced with a coronet, and living in a 
palace, or occupying some low and filthy cellar, 
in the dirtiest aUey of St. Giles's, which cannot 
produce evidence to prove, that the worshippers of 
strong drinks are not a whit behind the heathen, 
in demonstrating their devotion to their idols, by 
self-inflicted torments. 

But, alas ! the health of the body is not the 
only sacrifice which intemperance demands. The 
health and vigour of the mind are invariably im- 
paired, and often irrecoverably lost, through the 
deadly influence of strong drink. Melancholy, 
idiotism, and raving madness, in two cases, out of 
five, are distinctly traceable to the same fatal 
cause ; and, hence, the man who indulges in the 
habitual use of this insidiously destructive stimu- 
lant, is joined to an idol, which may be satisfied 
with nothing short of the sacrifice of that, in 
which all his true greatness consists — of that, 
without which* although he may retain the form 
and features of a man, he has no pre-eminence 
above a beast.* We may talk, then, of the volun- 
* Seeappendbc H. 

D 
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tary sacrifices of the heathen — ^we may shudder 
at the thought of their self-inflicted privations and 
torments — we may pity, or despise the folly, 
which leads to those self-inflictions, hut we shall 
look in vain for an idolatrous nation, whose sacri- 
fices of health and ease to 'the gods, whom they 
fear, or venerate, are surpassed hy those which 
are made by ourselves, through our idc^trous at- 
tachment to intoxicating drinks ! 

The lovbb of stbono dkink sacrifices his 
true honour, and most enviable esputatiok. 

The glory of man is his rational and immortal 
nature — ^that mind, which, bearing a resemblance 
to the Infinite and Eternal Author of all things, 
is fitted for communion, not only with the loftiest 
of created spirits, but with God himself. But 
how is this mind disordered — ^how are its Acuities 
perverted, and debased, by intoxicating liquor! 
Until we become, literally, a nation of drunkards, 
and are constantly steeped in intoxicating drink, 
it will be impos»ble not to esteem sobriety a vir- 
tue, and intemperance a low and debasing vice. 
So lost to everything worthy, and honourable, is 
a man considered to be, who has entitled himself 
to the loathsome appellation of a drunkard, that 
an individual must have advanced to the last stage 
in the career of intemperate drinking, before he 
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will acknowledge that he is deserving of such an 
epithet. 

But as there are degrees in intemperance, and 
was intemperance* of every degree, is an i^proxi- 
mation towards the most disreputable of vices, 
every stq) we take in the path of inebriety, from 
that whiph is mariced, merely, by unwonted ex- 
hilaration, to that which indicates the absence of 
all self-controly involves the loss of a measure of 
real honour, prqporticMied to the extent to which 
we have yielded to tiie influence of the poisonous 
draught. 

" Wine," says Solomon, " is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise." As a proof oi this we speak not, 
now, of the atrocious crimes, whic^ men are, fre- 
quently, instigated to commit, when reason has 
been driven frt>m her throne, by the violence of 
excited passion. We speak not, now, of the 
rending of domestic ties — of the breaking-up of 
all domestic comfort, which has been occasioned 
by this deadliest destroyer of human haj^iness. 
We need not point to the wretch, wallowing in 
tiie darkest, and lowest abysses of ignorance, and 
sensuality, for proof that intemperance involves 
the sacrifice of tiie most honourable distinctions 
of our nature. Who that has seen the amber, or 
the ruby glass freely circulated among men, who, 
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when wholly free from its infatuating power, 
would be the last to sanction the least approach to 
unmeaning or licentious levity — ^who that has 
seen our gravest Senators, and Judges, and Ma<«i 
gistrates, and even the Teachers and Professors of 
the purest faith — ^the ministers and disciples of 
the Holy Jesus,* sitting around tiie festal board, 

* " There is a drinking of healths — ^by this means forc- 
ing, tempting, or occasioning, drinking in others ; this is 
one of the highest provocations to drunkenness. What 
can be the use of drinking healths ? It was a notable say- 
ing of a great man, solicited to drink the king's health, 
* By your leave, I will pray for the king's health, and 
drink for my own.' This practice will probably be found 
to have arisen from heathen idolaters, who used Libamen 
Jovi, Baccho, &c. : it is certain, there is no vestige of it 
in Christianity, nor any reason for it,**— Durham on the 
Ten Commandments. 

Such are the sentiments of a great authority, in the 
Church of Scotland, respecting the irrational, and dan- 
gerous custom of health drinking ; and yet the ministers of 
every Christian denomination have been as forward as 
others, to give their sanction, not only to this custom, but 
to the equally absurd and injurious practice, of giving 
toasts, in bumpers of brandied wine, at public dinners. 

" It would be diflScult," says Mr. Dunlop, "to discover 
the real connexion that exists between wishing prosperity 
to a cause, or an individual, and simultaneously swallowing 
wine ; but it is not difficult to perceive, that an eloquent 
speech, or pathetic appeal, is, in fact, vilified and degraded, 
by adding a glass of punch to its conclusion." 
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and quaf&ng the deceitful cup, has not observed 
its tendency to disorder the intellect — to obscure 
the mind's perceptions of truth, and righteousness, 
and to call into active play those animal feelings, 
which, when urged to great excess, lead to the 
most gross and outrageous criminality. The 
oaths and curses of the blasphemer, and tiie in- 
fidel, may not have been uttered — no songs, in- 
spired by o£Pensive sensuality, may have escaped 
the lips^HQO brutal violence may have been ex- 
hibited; but the loud and senseless laugh has 
been heard — the most flippant and unprofitable 
converse, and perhaps the undiaste insinuation. 
In some cases, the most unmanly, and almost 
frantic, gestures have been witnessed. Allra- 
fional decorum, and diristian circumspection have 
been banished from the scene; and whik the 
actors themselves have appeared devoid of both 
real self-respect, and ci aH true and honourable 
regard fcnr each other, it has been difficult to be- 
hold them, but with feelings <^ pity, if not con- 
tempt! 

''A good name," says the Wke Man, '' is rather 
to be chosen than great ridies, and loving frivour 
rather than silver and gold;" and so thought 
one of the greatest po^is, that ev^ struck the 
British lyre — 

d2 
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** Who steals my parse steals trash, —'tis something-^ 
nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thoosands. 
But he that filches from me my good namet 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed/' 

But, aks ! that treasure, which outweighs all 
wealth, is, daily, ^ and hourly, offered upon the 
altar of intemperance, by countless thousands, in 
exchange for the momentary gratification, result- 
ing from the service of the God of their idolatry. 

The devotees of strong drink make enor- 
mous SACRIFICES OF PROPERTY. 

It is not doubted, that the history of both an- 
cient, and modem heathenism, can furnish in- 
stances, in which the devotees of some favourite 
idol have displayed their attachment, by the most 
prodigal expenditure on its behalf ; but it may be 
fedrly questioned, whether the most heathenish 
people that ever existed, were accustomed to pre- 
sent, continually, such an amount of silver and of 
gold, to the objects of their religious veneration, 
as the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland 
are accustomed to devote to the gods of their 
idolatry. The principal cities of ancient Greece, 
and Rome, and Egypt, were distinguished by a 
few costly, and imposing idolatrous temples ; and 
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these had their gold and silver shrines, and their 
treasuries, whose riches were great, because they 
were the accumulations of ages ; but it would be 
difficult to prove, that the aggregate value of all 
the most noted of those temples, was equal to the 
cost of the gin-palaces, the taverns, the breweries, 
and distilleries of London. The mere fittings 
and decorations of one of those gin-palaces has 
been known to cost ten thousand pounds; and, 
as it has been already observed, they are to be 
found at the comers of almost every street ; thus 
loudly proclaiming, that in doing honour to the 
god of our idolatry, we are as' prodigal of our 
riches, as of our health and reputation. In Eng- 
land and Wales we have one hundred thousand 
places devoted to the sale of intoxicating drinks ; 
to say nothing of the numerous and capacious 
edifices in which they are manufactured. All 
these places may be regarded as consecrated to 
our national idolatry ; and in most of them is a 
retinue of officers, who are clothed and fed, and, 
in many cases, amazingly enriched, by the volun- 
tary offerings of its deluded votaries.* 

* " On one occasion, two men were seen to come out 
of the George-yard, Whitechapel ; after talking together at 
the comer of the gateway, ohe of them pulled off his 8hirtt 
went into a pawnbroker's, and pawned it, and then went 
into the gin-shop with his companion, and spent the 
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" My joke,*' said Christ, ** is easy, and my 
burden is light ;*' and so, indeed, it would seem, 
when we compare the o£fering8 presented to his 
treasury, by his disciples, for the maintenance of 
his honour, and for the support, and extendon of 
his kingdom, with the sacrifices which are made, 
by the lovers of strong drink, in order to per- 
petuate its dark, and foul, and destructiTe do-' 
minion. 

One, or two millions steiling, a 3rear, may be 
justly stated, to be the very utmost, wiuch is, 
voluntarily, consecrated to a religion, which dif- 
fuses health, and peace, and purity, and enjoy- 
ment, wherever its influence extends ; while fifty 
millions per annum, are cast into that treasury, 
by which drunkenness is upbeld ; and while many 
are tiie millions more, which are set apart, by the 

money. On another di^, there were two men talking to- 
gether, in the same neiglibonrhood, and in that instance, 
one man pnlled off his shirt, sold it to the other, and then 
both went into the gin-shop, and spent the money.'' — 
Parliamentary Report on DruniennesSf p. 4. 

** At one time,'' remarked an old dronkard to a christian, 
who was conversing with him on the evil of drinking, ** I 
earned 3/. per week, and used that house," pointing to a 
public-house opposite, " for thirty years, and spent, on an 
average, a pound a week, and now," he added, ** I want a 
penny." 
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advocates of sobriety, and virtue, that they may 
be enabled to pour forth their moderate libations in 
honour of the drunken god ! 

When the happy period shall arrive, in which 
our country shall be delivered from its present 
practical heathenism,* it will be difficult to con- 
vince its, then, enlightened, and virtuous inhabi- 
tants, that their predecessors were ever guilty of 
such preposterous extravagance, as that by which 
we are now distinguished.f 

But some of the particular modes, by which our 
property is wasted, demand especial attention, 
since they are affecting exhibitions of the foUyi 
and guilt of our idolatry. It would, surely, be 
bad enough, were -we to employ the silver, and the 
gold, which the Almighty has given us, for nobler 
purposes, in piling stone upon stone, and in 
adding ornament to ornament^ in honour of some 
imaginary deity, or of some departed hero. It 
would, surely, be bad enough, were we, merely, 
to support some hundreds of thousands of sel- 
fish, idle, and domineering priests, and impure 
priestesses, for performing a number of absurd, 
and unprofitable rites and ceremonies ; but we do 
infinitely worse than all this. We employ a vast 
amount of money, in erecting enormous establish- 

* See appendix B, t See appeiwUx I. 
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ments, wherein we may destroy the produce of 
more than a million acres of fruitful land*-— 
wherein we may convert the hlessed fruits of the 
earth into liquid poisons, and from which we may 
pour them in ten thousand streams, to aurrupt, to 
impoverish, and destroy ourselves, our familiesy 
our neighbours, and our friends. 

Were we rich enough to make these sacrifices 
oi property, without material injury to ourselves 
or others, our strange infatuation might, in some 
degree, be excused. But, what is the fact ? Mid- 
titudes are reduced by these sacrifices to beggary 
and starvation. The empty houses, the ragged 
attire, and the emaciated looks of vast numbers of 
men, women, and children, and, especially in un- 
happy Ireland, attest, with irresdstiMe eloquence, 
that the god of our idolatry is an all-devouring, 
and insatiable monster. Let us not, then, talk 
of the sacrifices ci the heathen. Let us not a£fect 
surprise at the devoticm which prompts them to 
make those sacrifices, when, at the same time, we 
are yearly squandering an amount of money, equal 
to the entire revalue of the an^nre, on the vile 
pax)duce of the still and the brewery ! 

Iktbmfebancb occasions an enormous wastb 
of human i.ife. 

* About 40,000 acres of the richest land are, every 
year, devoted to the growth of the hop*— a weed whidi 
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The sacrifice of hiunan life is not an evil whic 
necessarily, results from heathenism, but has 
ofiten been found in connexion ^th it. • There is 
no reason to believe, tiiat the average duration o( 
existence among the idolaters of ancient Egypt, 
(Sb-eece, and Rome, was ever materially shortened, 
by their superstitions ; while it must be admitted, 
that Druidism, and modem Hindooism, as well as 
l^e false religions of the South Sea Islanders, 
and of other idokiters> have been fatal to the 

afifords not the least nourithmeni — ^whichy when used ha- 
bitually, is positively injurious, and which, though pos- 
sessing medicinal qualities, may be wholly dispensed with, 
since all its Tirtues are contained in other vegetable sub- 
stances. 

The quantity of land thus rendered useless is capable of 
prododng nearly 200,000 quarters of wheat. 

One million acres are devoted to the growth of the 
barley, which is converted into intoxicating drink. One 
third of this quantity of land would produce a million 
quarters of wheat : so that the land devoted to hops, and 
one-third of the land employed in growing bariey, to be 
made into a comparatively useUas, and positively dan" 
geroui Mquor, would maintain one million, six hundred 
thousand human bdngs, including men» women, and dbil- 
dren I For want of the grain, which this land is capable 
of producing, we have now to pay an exorbitant price for 
bread, and are dependent on foreigners for the means of 
our preservation, at least as far as the poor are concerned, 
from the horrors of famine. 
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longevity of many of the human race. Let it, 
however be conceded, that the Moloch of hea- 
thenism kas been glutted with human blood — that 
its altars have been stained with the gore of many 
a human victim — that Juggernaut is still per- 
mitted to roll his murderous Car over the crushed 
and mangled bodies of our fellow-men — ^that the 
plains of India are white with the bleached bones 
of the victims of its idolatry — ^in short, that " the 
dark places of the earth are full of the habitations 
of cruelty," still, intoxicating drink is occasioning 
a greater waste of human life, in one year, in 
Grreat Britain, alone, than we have any reason to 
believe has ever been occasioned, in the same space 
of time, by the aggregate idolatries of the known 
world / 

What are a few widows immolated on the 
funeral pile, or buried alive in the graves, of their 
dead husbands ? — ^what are a few infants, strangled 
in the islands of the Pacific, or thrown into the 
Ganges, by their own parents ? — ^what are a few 
aged, and helpless beings, left to perish by the 
banks of some sacred stream ? — or, what are a 
few miserable devotees, who have consigned them- 
selves to a violent, or lingering death, for the 
purpose of securing the favour of their gods, 
compared with the tens of thousands, . who, year 
after year, offer themselves, as victims, on the 
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altar of our British Moloch ? It has often been 
asserted, and never denied, that from forty to fifty 
thousands perish, annually, as acknowledged 
drunkards. But these are not tiie only victims, 
whose death has been accelerated, to gratify the 
god of our idolatry.'*' Intemperance has its de- 
grees, from the first stage of unnatural excitement, 
when the spirits are but just unduly elated, and 
the harmony of the mental faculties is but just 
disturbed, to that point, in the progress of the 
inebriate, when he is either raving like a maniac, 
or is sunk into a state of stupid idiotism. Vast 
numbers, who drink intoxicating liquors are, 
doubtlessly, enabled to stop short, in their dan- 
gerous career, before they can be justly charged, 
with what is, usually, termed drunkenness; but, as 
every degree of intemperance, or of unnatural and 
unhealthy excitement, produced by those liquors, 
is injurious to human health, and brings on prema- 
ture mortality, there is reason to believe, that out 
of a people, so universally addicted to the constant 
use of those liquors, as are the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, some hundreds of thousands must 
be regarded, as, every year, swelling the number 
that have, already, been sacrificed to our national 
idol. So insatiable are the demands of the 

* See appendix K. 
E 
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Moloch of Intemperance for human victuns, that 
it has heen truly said to destroy ftir more than 
War,* Pestilence, and Famine ; and, were it not 
for our long familiarity with the sighs, and groans, 
end dying struggles of its miserable votaries, and 
for our own infatuated attachment to the poison, 
by which they are destroyed, there can be no 
doubt, we should hate the monster, with the most 
perfect hatred, and denounce the man, who would 
any longer perpetuate its dominion, as the most 
atrocious enemy of his species. Scarcely is a 
family to be found, which has not cause to mourn 
over the early, and, in too many cases, the dis* 
honoured death of some of its members, who have 
been cut off by the deadly influence of strong 
drink. The subtle poison has insinuated itself 
into all the fountains of Ufe — ^we are tainted with 
it before we breathe the vital air, even from the 
Ytry moment in which we begin to have a being ; 
and we are no sooner brought into the world, than, 
with it, we suck in the seeds of the most direful 



* The Rev. E. N. Kirk lately stated, at a Temperance 
Meeting, held at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, that 
during the last two years of the war between this country 
and the United States, America, lost 14,000 men by the 
sword, while, in the same space of time, she lost 60,000 of 
her citizens by intemperance ! 
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diseases. Mid become, by means of it, the in- 
heritors of pain, and infirmity, and premature 
dissolution.* 

Consumption — ^that fell destroyer of the young 
and the loyely, is mainly indebted, for its success, 
in the work of destruction, to the assistance it 
derives from the drinking cUstoia:is of the tempe- 
rate, as well as of the drunken^ 

Fever would be, comparatively, harmless, were 
its fires not fed, by the fuel ministered to them, by 
intoxicating drink. 

Indigestion — ^that chrohic curse of British con- 
stitutions, and of all the lovers of luxurious living, 
though often resulting from excessive, or impru- 
dent eating, is far more frequently the punishment 
of those who delight in the beer cup, the wine 
glass, and the spirit bottle. 

Apoplexy — ^that hasty messenger of death, by 
which hundreds are hurried, in a moment, into die 
presence of their Judge, is another of the dreadful 

* " I have seen an overatimtUated nurse injure the body 
and the intellect of a child." — />r. FarrCf Report on 
DrunkenneaSf p. 102. 

** Cyder, as well as ale, wine, and spirits, has a tendency 
to produce govtf and dropsy j and a less quantity of it will 
induee those diseases, in the constitutions of persons whose 
parents have been intemperate in the use of it." — Dr, 
Darwin. 
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instruments by which Nature, or rather the God 
of Nature, denounces, and punishes the wrong 
inflicted upon his laws, by the man, who prefers 
the temporary indulgence of an intemperate ap« 
petite, to a healthy body, a vigorous and tranquil 
mind, and a cheerful old age. 

Oh ! how impaling ! — how overwhelming would 
be the sight ! could we obtain, at one glance, a 
view of the entire mass of human beings, who, in 
one year, and, in Grreat Britain alone, are slain 
partly by a tedious, and an agonizing process, and 
partly by a sudden stroke, in order that we may de- 
monstrate our strong and imalterable attachment to 
intoxicating liquors ; and, that we may perpetuate 
a heartless rctce of men,* to minister to our own 
depraved appetites, while busy in accomplishing 
the temporal and eternal destruction of others. 

* The writer is far from including, in a general con- 
demnation, all who are engaged in supplying their fellow- 
creatures with intoxicating drinks. He believes that many 
80 employed are as much to be pitied as many who use 
those drinks. They are, in fact, the victims of our past 
ignorance^ rather than criminal panders to our depraved 
desires. But this cannot be said of vast numhers who are 
engaged in " the traffic." They plainly see that crime, 
disease, poverty, and wretchedness, are the very pillars 
which support their fortunes ; and yet, for the sake of 
Mammon, they are willingly, and assiduously^ the means 
of producing and perpetuating those evils. 
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Intemperance, no less than the idola- 
tries OP heathenism, demands the sacrifice 
of the souls op men. 

The law of the Almighty has already pro- 
nounced against intemperance, its sternest con- 
demnation. 

Its language is, " Wo to the crown of pride, to 
tiie drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious beauty 
is a fading flower, which are on the head of the isJt 
valleys of them that are overcome with wine." 
" The crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, 
shall be trodden imder foot; and the glorious 
beauty, which is On the head of the fat valley, 
shall be a fading flower."* 

" Be not deceived," says the Apostle, " neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with man- 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God,"t Thus, then, while the Old 
Testament Scriptures exhibit the drunkard as an 
object abhorrent to the holy mind of the moral 
Governor of the Universe, it is one of the most 
plainly-announced doctrines of Christianity, that 
he shall be subject, hereafter, to the same doom, 
which awaits the vilest opposers of both human 
and divine authority. 

* Isaiah xxviii. 1-4. f 1 Cor. vi. &, 10. 

E 2 
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If, however, the word of God had merely as- 
sured us that idolaters should not inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, this would have been suffi- 
cient to leave us without hope in reference to the 
salvation of drunkards. 

Heathenism, to a great extent, exists through 
the mere absence of Divine knowledge. It is the 
result of the mind's anxiety for something distinct 
from present and earthly objects, on which it may 
repose for happiness, while ignorant of the true 
source of religious contemplation, love, and en- 
jo3rment. It is true, that heathenism, to whatever 
origin it may be traced, and under whatever form 
it may appear, since it leaves the soul destitute of 
all those high and holy motives, by the influence 
of which the Spirit of truth and righteousness 
prepares mankind for eternal and perfect felicity, 
must, necessarily, leave its votaries in a state of 
sin, and, consequently, of misery. Still, without 
in any way attempting to apologize for the guilt 
of their idolatry, it may, confidently, be believed, 
that the future condition of coimtless millions of 
the heathen will be infinitely preferable to that of 
British drunkards. These have not the plea of 
ignorance to offer in extenuation of their guilt ; 
but, amidst the meridian blaze of sacred instruc- 
tion, are doing violence to every law by which it 
behoves them to govern their physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual nature. 
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But intemperance is awfully destructiye to the 
souls of men, not only as being a sin of pecu- 
liarly oflfensive character, but from the powerful 
resistance it offers to the influence and claims of 
religion,* 

Religion demands the submission of every sin- 
ful passion to its authority. Intemperance causes 
every such passion to be clamorous for ascen- 
dancy. 

Religion says, ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve** Intempe- 
rance throws open tlie door of a man's heart, to a 
legion of evil spirits, and permits them to reign 
over him in unbridled liberty. 

Religion would purify and elevate the under- 
standing, by filling the mind witli taiths of lofty, 
and spiritual import ; but intemperance would re- 

* '* There are who steep sermons in drink ; they drink 
away convictions, and like the wounded deer, run to drink. 
The tavern bell, I fear, does more hurt than the church 
bell does good.''— Watson, 1662. 

In the '< life and Persecutions of Martin Boos," 
a pious and evangelical preacher of the Romish Church, 
we find him thus lamenting his want of success, among a 
certain people:— *M can make no progress with them, 
seeing they dance and drink drams, till they are drunken, 
every Sunday. I see no end to my misery, because they 
are all so coarse, and given to drunienneti. 
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duce a man, of the noblest intellect, to a '* dri- 
veller and a sot," and cause him to revel in pur- 
suits fit only to gratify the appetites of a beast. 

Religion would cause the soul to overflow with 
feelings of benevolence and love ; but intemperiemce 
delights in destroying all the tenderest S3rmpathies, 
and sensibilities of our nature — ^in transforming 
men, into stones, or into merciless, and frenzied 
demons ! 

Religion would lead us to Christ, as the great 
object of confidence, love, and veneration, — ^in- 
temperance would conduct us to a bloated and 
disgusting idol, as the perfection of worth and 
beauty. 

Religion would point us to heaven, as the true 
rest of the weary, and our blissful and eternal 
home, — but intemperance would point us to 
scenes of imgodly riot— of howling blasphemy, and 
of self-inflicted misery and death ! Thus, wher- 
ever intemperance is found to reign, it spreads 
over all that is bright in intellect, and pure in 
morals, " a darkness which may be felt," and a 
foul and withering contamination ! 

There is, yet, another point of view, in which 
intemperance appears to be peculiarly destructive 
to the souls of men. 

It has already been remarked that heathenism, 
to a great extent^ exists through the mere absence 
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of Divine knowledge. The pagan idolater wor- 
ships a fedse God, through ignorance of the True 
God, and, often, he abandons himself to the prac- 
tice of sensuality, as much through his ignorance 
of the beauty of holiness, as in obedience to the 
dictates of his depraved nature. Accordingly, we 
find, that ike light of divine truth is no sooner 
brought fuUy to bear, on any given part of the 
Pagan world, than its darkness gradually recedes, 
and many, who, before, were sitting in the valley 
of the shadow of death, begin to rejoice in the 
brightness and liberty of a new and delightful 
existence. Intemperance, however, is not an evil 
which is always capable of being removed, by the 
application of light to the understanding, but is a 
species of insanity, which, while it exists, is often 
found to leave the individual subject to it, as hope- 
lessly beyond the means of salvation, as any con- 
firmed idiot or madman. It is on this account, 
that the Gt)spel so rarely proves " a savour of 
life unto life," to men addicted to the free use of 
intoxicating liquors. Such persons, although 
they may never have been stigmatized with the 
degrading appellation of — drunkard, are, often, 
so far debilitated, and disordered in mind, as to 
be mentally, as well as morally, incapacitated for 
receiving saving impressions, from the truths of 
religion. Still, their insanity is no valid excuse 
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for not pelding to the influence of the Gospel. 
It is the consequence of a wilful disregard to a 
wise and holy law ; and hence, can neither pre^ 
vent their condemnation, nor be pleaded in miti" 
gation of ptinishment. Whether, then, we view 
our intemperance simply as an offence, on which 
sentence has been already passed, by the law of 
the Eternal Legislator — or, when compared with 
the idolatries of Paganism, as involving as great, 
if not a far greater amount of guilt and condem- 
nation — or, as producing such disorder and 
weakness in the intellect, as, without a miracle, 
must prevent the truths of religion from enlight'* 
ening the understanding, and purifying the heart, 
in short, whatever view we take of this peculiar 
form of idolatry, it is, obviously, as fatal to the 
souls of men, as the most horrid developments of 
heathen darkness, cruelty, and pollution. 

Thus feir we have considered the influence of 
intemperance on the spiritual condition of the in- 
tempente themselves ; but tiie combined wisdom 
of all hell has never invented a more formidable 
barrier, against the progress of truth and right- 
eousness, among mdnkind at large, than this pe- 
culiar vice of the professed disciples of the Son 
of God. 

At home, it is frustrating the labours of Sab- 
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bath school teachers, to bco. ^calculable extent ;* 
and by leading to the desecration of the day of 
the Lord, on the part of the manufacturersf and 
sellers of intoxicating drinks, and of those who 

* The master of a village school, in the neighbourhood 
of London, on examining the names of 130 persons, living 
in different parts of the village, who^e names appeared in 
the register of the school, ascertained that 91 were open 
drunkards, and that of the rest many were occasionally in* 
temperate 1 — Lond. Temp. IntelL No. 6. 

A respectable teacher of a Sabbath sehool near London, 
made inqoiryrelative to the character of the first 100 children 
admitted to the school. The character of only sixty-five 
could be ascertained, but of these thirty-eight had become 
confirmed drunkards 1 five had been transported ! one had 
been the cause of his mother's death at a public-house I 
Of the others several had been occasionally drunk. Only 
two had joined a Christian uodetj.'^Lond, Temp. hUelL 
No. 15. 

t At the very time that piona maltsters are praying, in 
their churche8*and chapels, that Gad^a kingdom may come, 
and that his will may be done on earth as m heanenf they 
are helping to consign the souls of their servants to perdi- 
tion, by employing them, in making malt. On what 
Christian principle can this be justified ? Not on the plea 
of necessity f since neither gin, nor malt liquor, is neces- 
sary for the health and happiness of man. 

As to brewers and distillers, and the keepers of gin- 
shops— -beer-shops— and public-houses— they are almost 
imiversally, Sabbath -breakers. 
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are tempted to spend their time in drinking them, 
it is rendering the public services of religion, to a 
vast portion of the community, as an idle or 
unprofitable tale. 

Among Pagans and Mohammedans, the very 
name of Christian is associated with drunkenness, 
impiety, and every other form of evil ; and pious 
and devoted missionaries are mourning quite as 
much on account of the ruinous example of their 
Christian countr3rmen, as on account of the op- 
position, presented to their benevolent efforts, by 
the ignorance and superstitious prejudices of the 
heathen themselves."^ 

It seems as if Satan, when he saw that the 
power he had so long exercised over mankind, by 
means of the worship of imaginary gods, was 
about to be endangered, by the influence <d the 
Gospel, directed all the energies of his mighty, 
but deceitful mind, to the invention of the drink- 
ing usages of Christian nations. These usages 
have but few parallels in the history of the entire 
heathen world, and have ever been the main 
sources of drunkenness, in every country, in 
which they have been known to exist. 

* See appendix L. 
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Fifthly, our idolatry is distinguished by 
the number and hein0u8ness of the crimes 
it produces. 

A Pagan is not, necessarily, a vicious, or immo- 
ral character, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase ;— on the contrary, many of the heathen 
have displayed the utmost consistency of conduct, 
and amiability of temper, in all the social rela- 
tionships they have sustained. We do not, in- 
deed, look for Christian excellencies, where Christ- 
ianity has never shed its hallowed and benignant 
influence ; but, it is certun, that the conduct of 
multitudes of the heathen, will be an everlasting 
reproach to many, who sustain the name of 
Christ, and who boast of their attachment to his 
cause. 

It may be said, that the virtues of the heathen 
are not the natural fruits of their heathenism — 
that they are accidental rather than necessary. 
But admitting that heathenism is only evil, and 
that continually, as much may be said of intem- 
perance, for it would be diflicult to discover an 
individual, who had become confirmed in habits of 
drunkenness, to whom we could justly ascribe a 
solitary virtue ! 

F 
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Intemperance is, at once, the grave of virtue, 
and the hot-bed of every rank and obnoxious 
vice. It not only paralyses all that is good, but 
gives extraordinary vigour to all that is evil. It 
not only deadens every moral sensibility, but ex- 
cites, into life and activity, every animal passion 
that is opposed to morality and human happiness. 

The history of crime is little more than the 
history of intemperance; for, in all ages, and 
countries, in which it has prevailed, it has either 
been the chief exciting cause of evil actions, or 
has given to evil conduct a virulence and atro- 
city, of which it would otherwise have been des- 
titute. 

Our prisons^ and penitentiaries, our convict- 
ships, and penal settlements, are little else than 
the receptacles of the miserable daves, and vic- 
tims of intemperance; but the number of our 
public criminals— of individuals, whose miscon- 
duct, arising out of their intemperance, has sub- 
jected them to the penalties of public law, and 
justice* bears but a small proportion to the num- 
ber, who, although they have never appeared at 
the bar of their country, are an especial curse to 
their families, and an injurious incumbrance to 
the community to which they belong. 

Most offences which are committed against the 
person, such as assaults, and murders, are com- 
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mitted at the instigation of strong drink; and 
since the intemperate man has but little regard 
for his own property, it is no matter of astonish- 
ment, that sueh, as, through violence , or fraud, 
deprive tiieir neighbour of his goods, should, in 
general, be found among those who haunt the 
tavern, the gin-shop, or the ale-house.* 

Among some of the idolaters, of ancient times, 
there seems to have been a Ood reco^uzed as the 
particular patron of particular vices, but the Gk)d, 
of Britain's idc^try, is entitled to the honottr> 
of being the instigator, and patron of every 
crime, which can possibly deform, and degrade 
the hutntm race, and diffuse, through all ranks of 
society, the elements of poverty, misery, and de- 
solation. To such an awful extent do some of 
the votaries of our British Bacchus betake them- 
selves, in crime, that the very heathen shudder at 

* " The places of judicature wWch I hare long held in 
this kingdom, hare given me an opportunity to obsenre the 
original cause of most of the enormities, that have been 
committed for the space of near twenty years ; and by a 
due observation I hare found, tliat if the murders and 
manslai^fhters, the burglaries and robberies, the riots and 
tumults, the adulteries, fornications, rapes, and other great 
enormities, that have happened in that time, were divided 
into five parts, four of them have been the issues and pro- 
ducts of excessive drinking— of tavern or ale-house meet- 
ings.''— /ti^;^tf Hale, Advice to hia Orandehildren, 
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tbmr enormities, and congratulate themselyes, 
that they have a religion which ensures to them 
a higher order of national morality. 

We talk of the dark places of the earth being 
fiill of the habitations of cruelty, but where shall 
we find cruelty equal to what is daily, and hourly 
perpetrated, in every city, town, and village, of 
Christian and Protestant England, by the heart- 
less and infuriated devotees of the drunken Qod, 
whom, as a nation, we so highly venerate.* We 
speak not of the self-inflicted torments of drunk- 
ards themselves, — ^we speak not of the physical 
sufferings, voluntarily submitted to, by many of 
the moderate drinkers of intoxicating drinks, but 

* After each successive voyage, it is still more affect- 
ingly trae, that ** on coming to anchor, he (the sailor) ex- 
hibits the spectacle of a helpless victim, bound hand and 
foot, and passed from the ship to the crimp, and^from the 
crimp to the long-room, and from the long-room to the 
brothel,'' in which perhaps he ultimately finds his death-^ 
its guilty inmates terminating his career of impurity and 
impiety, by the introduction into his glass of some stupi- 
fying, deadly mixture ! It is a /act which speaks as from 
the interior of hell itself, that in this manner three hundred 
and sixty-five seamen are sacrificed every year; and 
that the ' subfectt* now procured for dissection at one of 
our metropolitan hospitals,^ are chiefly sailors I V*^7%c 
Moral Qmdition and Clainu qf Sailon, Published by the 
British and Foreign Sailors' Socie^. 
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of the miseries which the intemperate, 9i& fathers, 
and husbands, inflict on their wretched wives, and 
children, and, we wish we conld not add, as nuh- 
thers, on tibeir own offspring. 

We too often, indeed, meet with that morbid 
sensibility, which can weep, when hearing of the 
immolation of some Hindoo widow, while it has 
no tears, for the tens of thousands of mothers 
and children, in our own land, who are inhumanly 
tortured out of existence, to satisfy the ferocious 
cruelty of beings, who have sacrificed every feel- 
ing of humanity to their love of intoxicating 
drink. At this moment, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that more si^s and groans are ascending to 
heaven, from those, in Ghieat Britain, who are 
writhing with the mental and physical sufferings 
inflicted upon them, by such beings, than are 
uttered by all the victims of the superstitious 
cmelty of the most sanguinary of heathen na- 
tions. 

We talk also of the Utentiousness of the hea- 
then ; but here again, we have but little reason 
to boast of our superiority in virtue. Ignorance 
and prejudice may induce us, with the Pharisee of 
old, to thank Qod we are not as other men ; but, 
it is a humiliating truth, that there are few coun- 
tries, if any, either savage or civilized, with which 
we are at present acquainted, in which systematic 
F 2 
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debauchery seems to be carried to a greater extent 
than in Britain.'*' Our sensualism may be some- 
what more secret and refined, than what distin- 
guishes some other nations; but it is not less 
profligate, and extensive ; and the more the his- 
tory of intemperance is examined, the more 
clearly we shall be able to trace, a vast proportion 
of our licentiousness, to this teeming parent of 
all iniquity. 

Intoxicating liquors, by their peculiar aoHom on 
the animal constitution, force the appetites into 
inremature activity, and, by proportionally weak- 
ening the ii^ral sense, become the producers of 
unhallowed lust ; and while we have been won* 
dering at the precocious libertinism of all ranks 

* ** There are not less it appears than 80,000 females in 
London, receiving the wages of prostitution, and as many 
of the other sex, who hare abandoned tbemsdves to sys- 
tematio debauchery. About 400 panders and procureiset 
live by inveigling girls, between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen years, for the purpose of prostitution. Within the 
last eight years, not less than 2,700 cases of disease, 
arising from prostitution, were admitted into three hos- 
pitals, in children between the ages of eleven and sixteen. 
It is computed that about 8,000 of these victims of pollu- 
tion die annually ; and that the average length of life of 
sudi as are entirely devoted to prostitution, is about seven 
years."— -iJw. /. Harrises Christian Citizen ; pp. 24 and 
77. 
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of society, we have been busily employed in pro- 
ducing it, by giving our sanction to the habitual 
use of those drinks, which are as fuel to the €re 
of every sensual passion. 

Until the entire current of human nature shall 
be changed, or religion shall become essentially 
different from what it ever has been, it will be no 
more possible for righteousness to flourish in a 
region, which is greatly infected with the use of 
intoxicating drinks, than for the tender produc- 
tions of the torrid zone to vegetate amidst the 
snows of Greenland, or for health and energy to 
be realized beneath the blast of the Sirocco. 

That Britain possesses religious advantages, 
whose value is past computation, must be ad- 
mitted ; but she has long been a nation, awfully 
distinguished by intemperate drinking, and hence, 
with all her advantages, she is but just beginning, 
in earnest, to engage in those efforts by which 
akme she can be raised to the honour and happi- 
ness of being a nation — ^holy unto the Lord. 

We have thus far shown that intemperance 
ccmtains within itself all the essential elements of 
idolatry ; and that the intemperance of Britain, in 
particular, is distinguished by all the external 
characters, that have ever marked the most offen- 
sive forms of idolatry — ^in short, that it is idolatry. 
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as truly as the worship of Moloch, of Baal, or <^ 
Cheixiosh, is idc^try. 

It is in vain to oliject, that vrt are nominally 
and professedly, a Christian peqple, and, thei^ 
fore, cannot be justly accused as idolaters. The 
ancient Jews had not cast off the Jewish name, 
neither had they openly renounced their aHegiance 
to Jehovah, as the Grod of their others, when they 
were charged, by their prophets, with committing 
iddatry, on "every high mountain, and under 
every green tree.* Self-righteousness may blind 
us, as it did the Pharisees of old, to our real con* 
dition. We may exclaim, "the tenqde of the 
Lord, the tangle of the Lord are we" but this, 
without altering our position, will only aggravate 
our gpnlt, by adding to it the sins of presumption 
and h3rpocrisy. We may allow our attention to 
be diverted from our own inconsistencies, by the 
claims of Hottentots and Indians, but what will it 
avail us in the last Ghreat Day, to be aUe to say, 
" Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name cast out devOs," if our 
own characters are unable to endure the scruti- 
nizing eye of our Omniscient Judge ! Instead of 
being welcomed as good and faithful servants, 
and comnuoided to enter into the joy of our Lord, 

* Jer. iii. 6. 
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our portion would, doubtlessly, be with hypo- 
crites, and self-deceivers, in the lake which burn- 
etii with unquenchable fire ! 

The great question, we should now be anxious 
to solve, is — what is the duty of the Christian 
Church, in connexion with this important sub- 
ject? 

It cannot be doubted, that the Church of 
Christ is appointed to be the resolute antagonist 
of aU that is evil, and the zealous conservator, 
and promoter of all that is good. To suppose, 
tiien, that she has no duties to perform, in refer- 
ence to this matter, is to overlook her essential 
character, and to bring her down from the proud 
eminence of a watchful, and universal benefac- 
tress, to the low and worthless condition of aa 
idle and unaffected spectator, of sins and 
miseries, which she is able» but unwilling to re* 
move. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The duties of the Christian Church m reference to ths 
subject, 

I. 
Hbr first duty is to awake to a just sense 

of her responsibilities in connexion with 

THE SUBJECfr ITSELF. 

The main-spring of Christian activity is love—* 
and while the Great Teacher of the Church has 
taken care not to confine this sacred affection, in 
its relationship to man, witliin a narrower circle 
than that which comprehends the whole human 
family, he has also provided for its being exercised 
in every direction, in which it can possibly operate 
to the advantage of its objects. 

** But I say unto you love your enemies. Mess 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you"* " Do good unto all men**^ and 
again, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,*' I are commands at once so binding, and 
so comprehensive, as to leave us without ex- 
cuse, for anything approaching to lukewarmness 
and inaction, when human happiness may be 
secured. But has it not been too much the 
practice to measure our duty, not by the com^ 

* Matt. V. 44. t Gal. vi 10. t Matt. xix. 19. 
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prehensive rules, given £or our direction by onr 
Divine Master — ^not by the spirit which evidently 
pervades the entire code of Christian morality^ — 
but only by such particular and pointed precepts, 
as could not by any possibility be evaded ? We 
may not, like the corrupt teachers of the Jewish 
Church, endeavour to make void the law, by our 
traditions, but, in too many instances, through 
tlie want of a Divine command, so plaim as to be 
incapable of being perv«-ted by sophistiy , and so 
direct, as to admit of no evasion, we have shown 
our readiness to sacrifice everything, like Christian 
consistency, to our passions and interests. Had 
slavery been expresi^y ccmdemned in the word of 
Qod— liad its abominations not cmly been clearly 
pointed out, but described as abhorrent to the 
spirit of the Gospel — ^in short, had there been a 
command given to the Christian Church, and re- 
corded in die sacred statute book, rendering it 
obligatory on every disciple of the Son of Gkxl, to 
qppose slavery, und^ every fonn, and to the ut- 
most of his power, can it be supposed, that this 
enormous evil, would ever have found abettors 
among persons calling themselves Christians ? 

"All things" said our Lord, " whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them : for 
this is the law and the prophets.*** One would 
* Matt. vu. 12. 
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naturally suppose, that this command would have 
been sufficient to have induced every Christian 
professor, long ago, to assume an attitude of the 
most determined resistance, to everything like 
slavery ; and, yet, for many years, after Clarkson 
and Wilblsrforce had become the champions of 
Negro emancipation, ike great majority of British 
Christians were, comparativdy, unaffected, either 
by the sufferings of the Negroes themselves, or 
by the benevolent example of tiiose zealous and 
devoted men. Nay, there were many, who pleaded, 
that slavery involved no violation of Christian 
consistency, because it involved no breach of a 
clearly expressed precept, bearing directly on tibie 
subject; and, when the cruelties inflicted upon 
our brethren, in bonds, were alluded to, we were 
told, that these were merely the abuses of the 
thing, and ought not to be alleged against the 
thing itself. Even Abraham, under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, and Philemon under the 
New, it was said, were slaveholders ; and thus, 
the Word of (rod was declared to be in favour of 
a system, which was most awfully demonstrative 
of the selfishness, the tyranny, and cruelty of 
man. 

In the United States, there are still some hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, of high Christian pro- 
fession, who not only tolerate slavery, but who 
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contend manfully on its behalf, and denounce 
others, who would deprive them of their slaves, as 
&natics, madmen, and robbers!* But what, it may 
be asked, has this to do with the question under 
consideration ? We reply, ** much every way." 
Although there is no direct command, in the 
Scriptures, binding us to compassionate the con- 
dition of the drunkard, or to make especial efforts 
for the destruction of intemperance, still, while 
drunkenness abounds, and while its causes are 

* It appears to the writer, that the Tempertmce quet' 
Hon occupies a position, at the present moment, in this 
country, very similar to that occupied by the slayery ques- 
tion, in the Southern States of North America ; exceptingi 
that the authority of the law being much more easily en- 
forced, in this country, than in those States, it is not pos- 
sible for the opponents of the Temperance men to manifest 
their hostility, with impunity, in the same outrageous 
manner, in which the ** abolitionUtt** are sometimes 
treated. Like slavery abolition, the cause of frue tenqte^ 
ranee has to oppose itself to a most powerful array of 
deeply-rooted prejudicett of long established hoMtt, of 
real interests, and imaginary rights; and above all, it has 
to contend against the opinions and example of men, who 
stand high in the Christian church, either as ministers, 
elders, or private professors. As, in America, there are 
many slave-holding pastors and deacons, so, in Great 
Britain, there are many such individuals, who both love 
strong drink, and are deeply interested in '^ the traffic" 
by which intemperance is maintained. 
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capable of being removed, we cannot belp tiunk- 
ing, that it is quite as mnch a matter of ChristioB 
obligation, to make the unhappy victims of intem- 
perance, the objects of our sympathising, and be- 
nevolent concern, and to aim at the removal of 
those causes^ as it is to engage in anyundertaldng^ 
suggested by the hxAj, and benevolent si»rit of 
the GospeL 

If we view intonperance as a form of slavery, 
itis impossilde to imagine a bondage more de- 
grading, or which can involve a greater amount 
oi suffering. Its horrors were never equalled by 
those of the " middle passage ;" nor by the most 
painful inflictions, endured by the Negro, when 
toiling beneath a scorching sun, and writhing 
under the lash of the most heartless of oppressors ! 
The fetters of the slave may have eaten into his 
body, but they have never reached his soul, — 
while intemperance is the entire subjection of a 
man's rational and immortal nature, to a most 
foul and tyrannic appedte. 

For the sake of eight hundred tiiousand Negro 
slaves, whom they never saw, many of the holiest 
men were content to toil, year after year, against 
ignorance, and prejudice, and interest, and the love 
of ease, until their efforts were crowned with the 
most glorious success. Shall the£!hristian church, 
then, be indifferent to the wants of the six hun- 
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dred thousand British drunkards, who are living 
around her, and within the sound of her voice ; 
and of the for greater nutiaher, who are fast pre- 
paring, through the deceitful and mighty influence 
of strong drink, to plunge themselves into the 
same condition of sin and wretdiedness. 

If we view intemperance as a form of idolatry, 
shall we not he justly chargeable, with the most 
grievous practical inconsistency, if, while regard- 
less of those, who, at home, are under its destruc-* 
tive influence, we are found exhausting our ener- 
gies and resources, in attempting to accomplish 
the conversion of the heathen in distant lands ?* 

" He that is not wkh me" said Christ, " is against 
me," If there be any meaning in these words, they 
seem to imply, that, not to be found in a state of 
opposition to the causes of hmnan guilt and suf* 
fering, is to be ranged on the side of iniquity, 
and to be accessory in tibe producti<m of evil. 
To do nothing in a good cause, in which we are 
capable of doing anything, is to hide our Lord's 
talent in the earth, and to become subject to the 

* The writer is £u* from wishing that a single farthing 
should be abstracted from the Missionary cause ; or that a 
single labourer should be withdrawn from the Missionary 
field. He is only anxious that the Church, at home, may 
be more sealous, and self-denying, in order that the 
church, abroad, may be more rapidly extended. 
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condeinnation of the unfaithful, and unprofitable 
servant. A negative character can have no place 
among the true followers of One, who went about, 
continually domg good; and who has made the 
imitation of his own example a test of true dis- 
cipleship — an indispensable condition of enjoying 
his fevour, and everlasting life.* 

Owing indeed, to our limited powers, and op- 
portunities for Usefulness, we are incapable of, 
personally, engaging in every enterprise, by which 
the happiness of the world may be promoted; 
and are equally incapable of accomplishing more 
than a very limited amount of good, when most 
actively and benevolently employed; but no 
sooner is a new sphere of labour opened to the 
Christian, in which he may either advance the 
glory of God, or the welfare of man, than he is 
bound by the most solemn and weighty obliga- 
tions, at once, to take possession of it, believing 
that his efforts, therein, will '* not be in vain in 
the Lord."t 

It was thus, the fathers of our Missionary and 
Bible Societies acted. They did not make the 
conduct of their predecessors their rule of action. 
They did not search the Scriptures for arguments, 

* Matt. XXV. 41-46. 

f << To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it n«t, 
to him it is iin,** James iv. 17. 
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by which they might exduse themselyes, for re- 
maining indifferent to the claims of a perishing 
world. They did not pkad, that as they had 
received no difect precepts upon the subject, the 
establishment oi such Sod^es was no part of 
ChristiaB duty or obligation. They saw that 
multitudes, around them, were in the darkness of 
spiritual death; and they also saw, t^t the 
Christian church possessed the means of convey* 
ing, to some, the light of life. This was sufficient 
to produce such an awakening sense of responsi- 
bility, as prevented them from being any longer at 
ease in Zion ; and which, at length, has caused 
them to be numbered amongst the most devoted, 
and honoured benefactors of the human race. 

In the alarming extent of our national intem- 
perance — ^in the deep-rooted, and fondly-cherished 
customs whidi have produced it — ^in the tremend- 
ous amount of injury it is continually inflicting, on 
fdl our domestic, commercial, and political relaticm- 
ships — and, especially, in the fact', that, while it is, 
yearly, destroying the souls and bodies of forty 
thousands of our countrymen, it is mainly helping to 
keep millions more in a state of ignorance, in- 
fidelity, and sin, surely there is enough to awaken 
every Christian professor, to serious reflection, 
and to convince us, that if there be a cause 
which has a claim on our benevolence and zeal, 
o 2 
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it is that, which aims at nothing short of the ait- 
nihilation of the evil. 

For the guilt and misery which intemperance 
produces, there is, happily, an immediate, and 
efficient remedy. This evil is the unnatural fruit 
of a tree, which may be not merely hewn down, 
but entirely eradicated. It is the effect of a 
cause which is capable of being removed, and, on 
this account, a fearful responsibility rests upon 
the Christian church.* Let her, then, at once, 
begin to act consistently with her character ; and 
by her well-directed, and self-den3ring efforts to 
put away both the practice and causes of intem- 
perance, let her demonstrate, that she is indeed 
composed of " a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works" 

In the language of a justly popular writer, 
" the Christian church should be the nursery and 
school of all practical excellence ; capable of sup- 
plying the world with the noblest specimens of 
wisdom and virtue, for filling offices of utility 
and trust. Like a city set upon a hill, it should 
be conspicuous from afieur — ^that all might know 

* The cause of drunkenness is the drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquor, as a beverage ; the remedy for the evil is 
Total Abstinence from such liquor; and for proof that 
this remedy is as practicable^ as it is efficient^ see ap- 
pendix, M. 
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where to look for " whatsoever things are honest, 
lovely, and of good report." "Not only is Christ- 
ianity compatible with the discharge of civil or 
social duties, it will not absolve us from them — 
will not allow us to be idle spectators on the 
great theatre of life. Destroying every selfish 
passion, it teaches us to consider ourselves as 
parts of a great community, and consecrates 
every talent to the public good."* 

II. 

Having been brought to a just sense op 
responsibility, in connexion with the 
subject, it next becomes the duty of the 
church, to free herself from the in- 
fluence of this idolatry. 

To be anxious that others may be led forward 
in the path of truth and holiness, is, without 
doubt, an important part of Christian obligation ; 
but when there is an appearance of such anxiety, 
without a corresponding desire on behalf of our 
own spiritual improvement, we bring our preten- 
sions into suspicion, and afford just ground for the 
conclusion, that our zeal is not produced by the 
Ipve of God and man, but by some feeling of mere 
selfishness, or other equally unworthy motive, 
* Christian Citizen, pp. 4, 5. 
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A man who knows that he is not what he ought 
to he, in order that conscience may let him more 
quietly pursue his unrighteous course, is some- 
times found to set himself very diligently ahout 
correctii^ his neighhours. In the same way, a 
thief, as a sort of quietus to his conscience, will 
sometimes give a p<»rtion of his iH- gotten treasure, 
to relieve the distress c^ some real ohject of cha- 
rity; and, from an equally defective |>rinciple, 
it is to be feared, that many are induced to sup- 
port, our various religious institutions. By doing 
so they are flattered into the conceit, that they 
are really anxious for the conversion of the 
world; which is a source of self-satis^ction, 
jirocured with infinitely less trouble, than it 
would cost them to overcome the weakest of 
their evil passions, or to sacrifice the least che- 
rished of their animal gratificati^Mis. " First cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shtdt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye"* is the imperative, and reasonable 
injunction of the Divine Legislator; and unless 
his church is as much in earnest to free herself 
from the influence of that idolatry, which is the 
national sin of Britain, as she is to convert the 
Pagan world, to the faith of the Gospel, she will 
be justly chargeable, not merely with inconsistency, 
* Matt. vii. 5. 
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but with something like the guilt of Achan, who, 
through retaining the ** accursed thing," brought 
defeat and misery into the camp of Israel.* 

But is there sufficient reason to charge the 
church herself, with being infected with the Idol- 
atry of Intemperance ? Let us solemnly and can- 
didly examine this matter. 

First. Is she not proved to be herein guilty, by 
the number of her members who become actual 
drunkards P 

This remark does not apply, solely, to those 
corrupt portions of the church, in which Christian 
discipline is but a name, but to its very purest 
sections. Let the records of every Christian de- 
nomination be but carefully examined, and it will 
soon be found, that actual drunkenness has done 
more to bring upon them disgrace, and to thin 
their numbers, than all other causes put together. 
As of old, so also in our own times, even ** the 
prophet and the priest have erred through wine, 
and through strong drink have gone out of the 
way ;" while many a private member, after a few 
years of doubtful profession, has so fen yielded 
to the love of strong drink, as entirely to sink the 
character of the Christian, in that of the world- 
ling, if not of the sot ! 

To the mind that has been truly awakened, in 
* Joshua, ohap. vii. 
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ccmnexion with this subject, nothing can be more 
affecting than the thought, that thousands, who, 
at one time, appeared to be earnestly presang 
" toward the mark, for the prize of the lagh call- 
ing," have been beguiled, from their honourable 
and useful career, 1^ the infatuating influence of 
intoxicating liquor, and have, at length, settled 
dovm among the throng of despised, and miser- 
able, and hopeless inebriates.'*' 

* The writer has now had nearly twenty yean' expe- 
rience in the ministry, and Une result of his observations 
and inquiries is the firm conviction, that fuil fivC'Sixths 
of the cases, in which Christian professors have either 
been expelled from Christian communion, or have been 
obliged to withdraw from it, have been cases of intempe- 
rance. This vice has Icmg been the ekronie dtseate of (he 
church, while- it has been to the worid, a wide-spreading 
and devouring pestiJience, that has i^Mured neither age, nor 
sex, nor rank. 

What says the devoted Richard Knill on this suhject ? 
** That nearly all the hlemishes which have been found on 
the characters of ministers, for the last fifty years, have 
arisen, directly, or indirectly, from tbe free use of intoxi- 
cating liquors.'' 

Within the last few days, the writer has been deeply 
grieved, to hear of the fall of a once highly respected, and 
influential pastor of an independent church, by the same 
fatal cause. And who were the men that mainly contri- 
buted to his ruin ? The respectable memhers of his 
church and congregation ; who, from being his tempters, 
became his aecwen and tormmtw^ ? 
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Now, as intemperate drinking must necessarily 
precede actual drunkenness, even supposing tiiat 
tiie church should expel from her communion 
every drunkard, as soon as detected, it is certain, 
that she must have been ^n^atly infected with the 
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fear, still is, extensively infected with the Idolatry 
of Intemperance. 

Secondly. She is proved to be herein guilty, 
by the tardiness toith which she exercises her disci- 
pline upon t/tose of her members, who may be 
found guilty of this offence. 

Should the member of a Christian society be 
detected in the act of stealing some trifling article 
from a fellow-member, what an outcry would be 
immediately raised against the offender. The 
whole community would be in commotion, and 
his excision would be speedily resolved on. 
Should the sin of adultery be but suspected to 
exist, what careful inquiries would be made into the 
grounds of the suspicion ; and what godly indig- 
nation would be manifested against the trans- 
gressor, should the suspicion be confirmed. But 
how different is the procedure in reference to inr 
temperate drinking ; and yet, what sin is more 
awfully denounced in the sacred Scriptures? 
" Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 
and men of strength to mingle strong drink,"* 
is only one of the many denimciations, containeid 
in the Word of God, against intemperate drinkers ; 
but, hitherto, so low has been the sentiment of 
the church, upon this subject, that her very office- 
bearers may be known to *' sit long at the wine," 

' * Isaiah V. 22. 
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and, to decorate their tables with the deadliest of 
intoxicating poisons, and hahituaUy to indulge 
themselves in the use of them, and no warnings 
shall be given, no reproofs shall be uttered, so 
long as they appear to be possessed of sufficient 
self-control, to be able to observe the decencies, 
and to discharge the common duties of civil 
life. To avoid the appearance of evil appears to 
be no part of Christian duty, in reference to the 
sin of Intemperance ; but, although there is but a 
hair's breadth,- between actual drunkenness, and 
the ultimate stage in what has been considered 
the path of moderate drinking. Christian pro- 
fessors have been allowed, without reproach, to 
proceed so iai 08 to touch that very line; and, in 
some instances, have been permitted, while 
doing so, to retain the highest honours which the 
church has the power to confer. In some circles, 
the mere sight of a pack of cards has been almost 
Bufiident to produce a thrill of pious horror; 
while, in those cirdes, it has be^i thought no 
violation of Christian consistency, to sit, hour 
after hour, around a taUe, covered with all kisids 
of intoxi<3ating drink; and, to continue sipping 
the delioious poison, until^ under its sensuali^ng 
Hifluence, all rational and improving converse has 
given place to what has been no better than pro- 
fane jesting, or childish merrinaent. 
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It is not denied, that, in some Chmtian cam* 
mtmities, when cases oi intemperance have oe^ 
curred, of so flagrant a diaracter, as to fbrcfi^ 
theniselves upon public notice^ the disci{^ne of 
the church has been summoned to punish 1M 
transgressors ; but any degree of inebriety short 
of that, which admits of no palliation, nor con* 
oealment, is usually treated, as the unintentioi^ 
result of mere human infirmity, rather than as a 
criminal violation of clearly ^cproMed law, or aft 
a serious offence againiBt the claims of Christian 
holiiiess. 

The truth is, we may surround ourselves with 
all the emblems of this idolatry — we may devote 
our money, most profusely, to uj^old die au" 
thority of l^e drunk^i god — ^we may even potar 
forth the most extravagant libations to his ho^ 
nour» and aU shall be coniBidered as affording no 
just ground of exidhision from Christie privileges^ 
so long as we take no part in those orgies, which 
delight the more devoted and enthusiastio of his 
worshippers. 

Thirdly. The general drmUng evsimns of reU* 
gious pro/e9$&r8 prove, that the infection of this 
evU has widely spread itself through the church. 

Through ignorance of thebr true nature, a 
Christian may use intoidcating Hquors, for die 
purpose of quenching thirst, or of promoting his 
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beakh and strenglli, thoii^, in reality, they may 
produce entirely ocmtrary effects. When thus 
ifmmmtly made use of, we are feur £rom charging 
fuilt upcHi the individuals who may so employ 
them : but how small a quantity of such liquors 
is thus consumed, conqpared with what is taken 
for miere sdf-indulgence, and unni^ural excite- 

BMUtl 

The ordinary drinking usages of religious 
society differ very little from those of the irreli* 
gious. The churdi, in ccmunon with the world, 
has Icmg adc^ited the irimtional and dangi«n>us 
custom, of conneoting the use of strong drinks, 
with aH the coi^rtesies, and important dreum* 
stances of life. To say nothing of the practice 
of celdnrating every joyous iemegtie event, by 
ocmsuming an extra quanlity oi intoxicating 
hqaor, it is a well-known fact, that even the 
respectable /raui/e membens of Christian societies, 
who would shudder at the thought oi giving any 
direct support to the cause of intemperance, will, 
nevertheless, partake of the strong-brandied wioes 
of Spain and Portugal, during their morning 
visits, to each other, and thus become subject to 
such a state of animal excitement, as is not 
merely detrimental to purity of thought, and 
feeling, but absolutely destructive to the growth . 
of Christian graces ! 
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At dkmer parties, among those whose cnrcum- 
ttances enable them to procure such means of 
self-indulgence, not content with malt liguon, 
whose strength is almost equal to ^at of unadul- 
terated wines,* a variety erf other intoxicating 
drinks must be introduced ; and many a precious 
hour must be devoted to the drinking, and com- 
mending of articles, which but for ignorance, and 
sensuality, would, long ago, have been universally 
denounced, as 6ie greatest destroyers of all good, 
and the most powerftil incentives to all evil. 

Even the reU^us meetings, of those who n^ 
mster in holy things, have been too generally de- 
secrated by the presence of strong drinks. At 
the lafing of the foundation stone of a sanctuary, 
for that Being, who has made it our duty, and the 
source of our greatest happiness to subject out 
animal nature to that which is rational and sqpiril- 
ualr— at the dedication of such a sanctuary, when 
erected — at the public appointment, or setting 
apart of an individual to the ministerial or pastoral 
office — ^in short, on almost every extraordinary 
occasion, when the ministers of Christ have been 

* See Brande's chemical analysis of alcoholic liquors : 
from which it appears, that ale contains as much alcohol as 
hocky nearly as much as tokay, and, within two or three 
parts out of a hundred, as much as many of the wines of 
France. 
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aatembled, the mtrodMctioii of string drinks has 
brought them down, from the position of severe, 
and self-d»iying reprovers of the vain, and 
hixurious, to that of self-indulgent imitatcnrs of a 
sensual, and an eff<nninate generation. 

It can never be pleaded, that th^ drinking of 
wines, whose potency is nearly equal to half the 
strength of ardent spirits,* is in any way neces- 
sary to the health of men, whose occupations 
rather demand a mild, and tnmguiUmng diet, than 
one of an exciting and inflammatory character, 
A desire to experience that particular kind of sHr 
mtukttwn, the excess of which is actual drunken- 
ness, is, without doubt, the prevailing reason, by 
which both the churdi and the world have been 
influenced, in using intoxicating drinks; and 
hence, they have become the object of attachment, 
and have had a value impressed upon them, in 
jHTopor^n as they have been found possessed of 
stimulative power .f 

"^ Brandy contains 53.39 parts out of the 100 of alcohol : 
HoUands, 51.60. : Port, 23.48. : Madeira, 24.42. : Mar- 
sala, 25.87. : and Sherry, 19,83.— Brande's Chem. Anal, 

t The argument, founded on the fact, that the ancient 
Jews occasionally drank the pure juice of the grape, when 
advanced in favour of the strong-brandied wines, in use in 
this country, is one of the strangest perversions of reason- 
ing imaginable. It is in fact saying, that because they 
H 2 
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Fourthly. The amount expended by the church, 
in intoxicating liquors, compared with whtU «4e 
devotes to the cause of Christ, proves her to be 
infected with the Idolatry of Intemperance. 

Here it must be observed, that tJie church has 
nothing she can call her own. Her very existence 
18 the result of pure benevolence, and unmerited 
mercy, on the part of her glorious Head and Re* 
deemer. In addition to this, she has been re- 
deemed, regenerated, and sanctified, in order that 
she may beoHne the means of bringing a lost 
world to a participation of her own invaluaWe 
rights and privileges. " Ye are bought with 6 
price;" says the Apostle, therefore glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit which are God's"* 
And we read, that ** Christ gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself, a peculiar people, zealous of good works "f 
Now, we do not complain, that the church has 
done nothing, in the way of advancing the cause 
of Christ. We do not complain, that she has 
drank wine, we may lawfully and consistently drink what 
is not wine* If the liquors called port, sherry, &c., must 
be drunk, let them be used for their own specific qualities ; 
but let them not be compared with the wines spoken of, 
with approbsftion, by holy and inspired men ; nor even 
with the wines now in use in wine-drinking countries. 
See appendix F. 
* 1 Cor. vi. 20. t Tit. ii. 14. 
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been wholly indi^rent to that great duty Which 
has been imposed upon her, namely, the duty of 
securing to the world the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, she has it in her power to bestow ; but we 
do say, that tiiat proportion of her property, 
which she devotes to works of Christian benevo- 
lence, is but a worthless fraction, compared with 
what she expends, in sanctioning t^e unnecessary 
use of intoxicating drinks. It is no uncommon 
thing, for more money to be expended, on the 
wine and spirits, consumed in one day, at the 
dinner-table of a religious professor, than is given, 
by the same individual, in a whole year, for the 
support of all the institutions, by which the 
church is carrying on her aggressive warfare, 
against human misery, and guilt! To obtain 
money, even in pence, and sixpences, for the most 
holy enterprises, it is requisite that the pleading 
eloquence of the most popular advocates should 
be secured ; and that various ccmtrivanoes should 
be set on foot, by which that, which cordial and 
spontaneous liberality ought to bestow, may be 
obtained through some far less worthy motive. 

The brewer, and the wine and spirit merchant, 
have no such difficulties to contend ^vith, in dis- 
posing of their intoxicating liquors, in exchange 
for the silver, and the gold, with which God has 
entrusted his church, for his own glory, as the 
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conductdrs of every religious institiitimi have to 
sunnount, in siistaining those efforts, by which 
we believe the salvation of the world is to be ae^ 
cured. 

We justly regard our Bible and Missionary 
Societies, as constituting the l»rightest evidences 
of the church's liberality and zeal ; but after tiie 
almost innumerable sermons, and speeches, which 
are delivered for the purpose of exciting our bene- 
volent feelings, on behalf of those Societies, and 
a^r the most indefeUigable exertions of some 
thousands of collectors, with their cards, and 
boxes, and bazaars, the amount raised for their 
support, is little better than a splendid exhilntion 
of the church's covetousness, when compared with 
what she expends, in gratifying an unnatural, and 
dangerous appetite, for intoxicating drinks.* 

Not more than half a million sterling, per an* 
num, is contributed to the support of all the 
religious institutions of the present day, whidi 
are designed to make an aggressive movem^it 
upon the empire of darkness and of sin. This is 
about a sixth part of what the inhabitants of 

* In the year 1830, the aggregate sum given to all the 
religions institutions put together, averaged but sixpence a 
year, for each individual 1 The bare duties on British and 
foreign s^nrits amounted to thirteen timet as much I "— ■ 
Rev. B. Bickergteth. 
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London expend in gin — a sixteenth of what Ireland 
expends in whiskey; and not more tlian half of 
what the inhabitants of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Greenock, alone, devote to the same body and soul 
destroying poison ! 

There is not a more important institution than 
the Religious Tract Society ; nor one which has 
been more honoured by God, as a means of bless- 
ing the inhabitants of both this, and other coun- 
tries. There is hardly a cottage in the land, in 
which may not be found some traces of its bene- 
ficial influence: but, during the last year, the 
Jree contributions to this Society, amounted to a 
Kttle more than half the sum, which is sometimes 
expended, in the fitting up and embellishments of a 
single gin-palace.* 

The Home Missionary Society is intended to 
furnish the destitute, or ill- supplied towns and 
villages of England, with that religious instruc- 
tion, without which a nation can be ndither 
happy, nor trul5y)owerful, and hence it has pecu- 
liar claims on tlie Christian patriot. But how 
have ^ese claims been met ? During the year, 
ending in April 1838, the amount, contributed to 
its support, did not reach six thousand pounds, 
exclusive of legacies. The writer is much mis- 

* Exclusive of legacies the sum contributed was 
^^5,741. is. 6d, 
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taken, if there are not many congregations, in 
London, ivhich, singly, spend a hi larger sum 
in intoxicating drinks. 

We are told, that, in London, " 640,000 per- 
sons are criminally and totally neglecting puhlic 
worship; living entirely without God, and widiout 
Christ !'*^ This state of practical heathenism is 
mainly owing to the want of churches and chapeb, 
and of a suitable Oospel ministry, and not to the 
want of ability, on the part of professing Chris- 
tians, to supply the deficiency. To say nothing 
<^ churchmen, who are by feur the wealthiest part 
of the community, and whose expenditure on 
luxuries, is, generally, in proportion to their 
wealth, there are, at least, a hundred congr^a- 
tions of dissenters, in and about London, every 
one of which, annually expends, in intoxicating 
liquor, more than would erect a commodious and 
substantial sanctuary.f 

* Sermon by the Rev. R, Aimlie. 

t Chapels hearers £ 

20 containing 2,000 capable of 4,000 

20 1,500 raising 3,000 i 

20 1,000 2,000 \each. 

20 800 1,600% 

20 600 1,200-^ 

This calculation supposes, that each individoal takes 
but a litde more than half a pint of strong beer a day, to 
say nothing of wine and tpiriit. 
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Could it be shown, that the good, arising from 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors, in any 
important degree, counterbalanced the ills they 
produce — could it be demonstrated that they 
were necessary to health, strength, and happiness, 
—or that the use of them had a tendency to 
refine mankind, and, like many other articles, 
which may be dispensed with, to give profitable 
employment to the industrious classes, there 
would be some excuse for maintaining the present 
drinking customs, of even the religious part of 
the community; but since the contrary of all 
this can easily be proved, the chiurch must remain 
chargeable, with nothing short of an idolatrous 
attachment to those liquors, so long as she shall 
continue to give in exchange for them, that 
wealth, which might be employed in promoting 
the salvation of sinners, and, in securing fresh 
honours to her bchieficent and Almighty Sove- 
reign. 

Fifthly. 7%e too prevalent custom of keeping the 
wine and the spirit bottle y for the use of ministers, 
in her places of public worship, affords further proof 
that the church is infected wHh this Idolatry. 

Ignorance of the true tiature of intoxicating 
drinks, has, no doubt, had something to do with 
establishing this custom : but, unless a desire for 
the unnatural excitement they produce, had 
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helped to maintain it, it is but doing homage to 
common sense, to suppose, that it would long ago 
have been universally discontinued. 

The priests of the Jewish dispensation we»e 
expressly forbidden to drink either wine, or strong 
drink, when about to engage in the services of 
their religion ; on what principle, then, can the 
ministers of Christ be justified, in taking intoxi- 
cating liquors, when about to perform their high 
and holy duties ? 

It caiinot be denied, that the prohibition, thus 
laid upon the Aaronic priests, was dictated with a 
perfect knowledge of the wants of the human 
constitution, and of the true nature, and tendency 
of the drinks which were prohibited. It was 
given, that the thoughts and feelings of those 
servants of the Lord, might be such as not to ui- 
capacitate them for duly performing the offices of 
their sacred and respcmsible calling. '* And the 
Lord spake unto Aaron, saying, do not drink wine 
nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, when 
ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest 
ye die; it shall be a statute /or ever, througltout 
your generations : And that ye may put difference 
between holy and unholy, and between unclean and 
dean ; And that ye may teach the children of Israel 
all the statutes, which the Lord hath spoken unto 
them by the hand of Moses " — ^Lev. x. 8-11. 
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Were the religion of Jesus Christ of a less spi- 
ritucd character than that which was given by 
Moses — did the substance possess less sacredness 
' than the shadow, the argument, founded on the 
prohibition alluded to, when brought against the 
custom of drinking ardent spirits, and brandied 
wines, before entering the pulpit of a Christian 
sanctuary, might be supposed to be somewhat 
defective ; but what is Christianity, but the 
highly finished — ^the absolutely perfect exhibition 
^ all that is pure in morals, and spiritual in 
Divine doctrine ? Does it not then, involve the 
most palpable absurdity, or the grossest vicdation 
of Christian consistency, to prepare ourselves for 
discussing the sublime doctrines, and for enforc- 
ing the sacred precepts of the Gospel, by drink- 
ing liquors, whose tendency may be to excite the 
imagination, and to give activity to the sensual 
passions, but which have never, yet, improved the 
Judgment of any man, nor given life^ and motion 
to one pure and devout affection. 

The individual who really needs the exciting 
power of strong drink, to enable him to infuse 
warmth and life into his ministrations, is totally 
unfit for his office. He may be a good man, inas- 
much as his defects may consist of such consti- 
tutional infirmities, as religion does not remove ; 
but he is unfit to be the public and faithful re- 
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prover of vice and folfy, and the laborious and 
consistent promoter of vital godliness, among ** a 
crooked, and perverse generation." 

The practice, however, of taking intoxicating 
liquors, before engaging in their public work, is 
not so common, on the pK^ of the ministers of reli" 
gion, as that of taking them at the close of their 
^bours ; and tiie latter practice, it must be ad* 
mitted, is not so reprehensive, in a moral point of 
view, as the former ; i^axmgliphysicalfy considered, 
it is equally injurious, if not more so.* So far 
from the human body being benefited by a glass 
of spirits and water, or by a glass, or two, of the 
brandied compounds, which now go by the ncunes 
of port and sherry, immediately after it has been 
subject to an unusual degree of excitement, com- 

* Since these pages have been going through the press, 
the writer has seen an excdlent letter, hy a respectable 
sui^peon of Nottinghfim, on this very question. It is con* 
tained in the Lond. Temp. Intel, for July the 2l8ty 1838, 
and is well worthy the attention of ministers. — '' Reason," 
says the author, ''will not sanction the practice; it is 
unphilosophical and injurious to the body. The venerable 
John Wesley saw lihis, and Mri. Fletcher, of Madeley, met 
with a smart repro<»f when she offered wine to one of his 
ministers, after preachiBg. '* What ! '' said he, ** madavi* 
do you intend to kiU iay preadiers ? '' Mrs. Fletcher, in 
great surprise, asked Mr. Wesley what she might give 
them. " O,*' said he, " give them a piece of candied 
peel I" 
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mm MMe, if freed from the domination of habit 
asd iq^petite, wcmld proiioiiBce, that it must be 
entirely otherwiae. When the brain is feverish, 
and the nerves jure imnaturaliy stimulated* what 
ean be more prcpoaterous, than to give the patient 
a dose of ateohn^ ? I^iould sudi a mode of treat- 
ment not, at onoe, destroy life, it must necessarily 
retard recovery, asd become a source oi weak** 
ness and suffmng.* 

From the fretpltncy withwhidi Paul's advice to 

* ** Does a healthy labouring man need alcohol? No 
more than he does arsenic, corrosive sublimate, or opium. 
It has been proved a thousand times, that more labour can 
be accomplished in a month, or a year, under the influence 
of simple nourishing ibod, and unstimulating drink, than 
tlirough the aid of alcohol."— P»*«f{d«ii/ ^tke Med. 8oc. 
^ftht IVett. Dif. iff New Hmnpehire, U. S. 

** I have often seen men stretched on a bed of fever, 
who, to all human appearance, might be raised vp as wdl 
as not, were it not for that state of the system, which daily 
temperate drinking produces ; who now, in spite of all 
that can be done, sink down and die." — Teei qf a Phye, 
Perm, Temp. Doe. Vol. I. p. 43. 

There is a complaint very prevalent among ministers of 
the Gospel, called Mondayiehness. Query. Is not this com- 
plaint to be attributed more to the influence of alcohol, 
than of the Sabbath-day exertions ? The writer, speaking 
from experience, believes that it i^^—See a Letter to Ht- 
niitere, by tie Rev. R. Knill. Published by Pasco. 
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Timothy is quoted, in faTour of wihe-dnakMig 
customs, and particularly of those now under 
consideration, one would suppose that there was 
something, in that advice, which, really, gave a 
sanction to the practices which have heen cen- 
sured. But can it reasonably be inferred, becwtwe 
the Apostle believed, that Timotiiy might be 
benefited by the medidsial virtiies of a Iktle wine, 
that we, while wholly free from Timothy's pemdiar 
infirmities, are acting either wisdy, or pioi»ly> in 
drinking ardent spirits, and brandied compounds, 
which, in all probability, no more resemble the 
wine, recommended by the Apostle, than that 
mild and nutritious beverage, called barley-water, 
resembles the fiery poison, called gin, or whiskey f 
Of the quality of the wine, recommended to 
Timothy, we know nothing ; and we know as little 
of the quantity which the Apostle believed might be 
taken with advantage. We are also in the dark 
respecting the complaint for which it was recom- 
mended — consequently, the advice of the Apostle 
is of no service to either side of the question. It 
simply proves, that Timothy was a water drinker ;* 

* Water is, without doubt, the natural drink of all 
animated beings, with which we are acquainted ; and the 
most wholesome of all other beverages are indebted chiefly 
to water for their usefulness. But as there are cases of 
disease, in which it would be dangerous to make use of the 
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and that the ApoeiUe thought he would be benefit- 
ed by substituting a little wine. 

That the diurch has so long tolerated these 
injurious customs — ^injurious both to those who 
practise them, and to others, by the force of ex- 
ample, is a humiliating proof, either of our want 
of that knowledge, which our education* ought to 
have supplied, or of our subjection to a vitiated 
and dangerous appetite. But it is not too late to 
free herself £r<Hn these tokens of our nation's 

most nutritious food, so there may be cases, in which some 
other drinks may be preferable to pure water. See ap- 
pendix N. 

* The education of all classes, has, hitherto, been miser- 
ably defective, upon all subjects connected with physical 
and mental health. In our elementary schools, boys and 
girls are taught scraps of Latin, Greek, and French, and to 
talk about the sun, the moon, and the stars, while they are 
left in utter ignorance of the most important organs of 
their own bo<yes, and of the means necessary to preserve 
life, health, and vigour. They know, indeed, that they 
have MtomachSy and they seem to think they were sent 
into the world, chiefly, for the purpose of filling |;}kem» 
with aU sorts of things that are pleasing to the palate. 
The case is no better in our higher schools and colleges. 
We are left, from our very infancy, to suffer from the 
violation of the laws of our nature, and after being preyed 
upon for years, by self-^interested quacks, we perish, pre- 
maturely, by diseases, which a little common sense instruc- 
tion might have prevented. 

I 2 
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idolatry ; and it is hoped, that the dky is not fur 
distant, when she will cease to give her sanction 
to any of the artificial drinking usages of the 
world; and, particularly, when she will no longer 
permit her sanctuaries to be polluted by the pre- 
sence of strong drinks — of those powerful incen- 
tives to the very greatest of the numerous evils, 
which it ought to be her constant object to re- 
move. 

Sixthly. The church is proved to be greatty 
under the influence of this Idolatry, hy the fact, that, 
very many of her most influential members are rfe- 
voted to "the traffic" in intoxicating liquors » 

It is by the manufeusture and sale of those very 
drinks, which are spreading around us disease, 
and crime, and poverty, and death, and which, 
every year, are consigning thousands upon thou- 
sands of immortal souls to the deepest shades of 
eternal perdition, that the church, to a great ex- 
tent, has been enabled to dothe herself ** in purple 
and fine linen," and to ride upon " the high places 
of the earth." 

It is admitted, that, occasionally, true piety and 
benevolence are* found associated with this de- 
moralizing traffic. It has been under the mistaken 
notion, that they were assisting to furnish society 
with a necessary, and wholesome beverage, that 
the maltster and brewer have been lending them- 
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Melves to the work of destroying ** the good crea- 
tares of God," and of dealing out one of the 
most prolific sources of personal, domestic, and 
national misery.* If, however, ignorance may 
help to lessen their criminality, it must not be 
forgotten, that it does not render their occupation 
the less immoral.f It is in ignorance, that the 
Pagan mother sacrifices the life of her infant, 
with her own hands : still, her act is no less an 
act of murder, than if perpetrated to gratify a 
revengeful, instead of a superstitious feeling. The 
law of God says, " Thou shalt not kill." This 
law she has violated, and the violation of it con- 
stitutes her a miu-derer. We do not pronounce 
on the amount of guilt which attaches to her con- 
duct ; we leave this to Him, " who searches the 
hearts, and tries the reins of the children of 
men. 

But while ignorance of the true nature of the 
drinks they are employed in manufacttiring, may 
be pleaded on behalf of a few who are engaged 

* Beer-drinking is the great source of drunkenness in 
England, and produces in the aggregate, a greater amount 
of disease, poverty, and crime, than is produced by spirit- 
drinking. Nothing, then, can be advanced against the 
spirit traffic, which does not equally apply to the beer 
traffic. 

t See Appendix O. 
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in the malt-liquor traffic, it cannot be doubte4» 
that the great majority of the traffickers in strong 
drinks, who are to be found within the pale of 
the church, are knowingly, and willingly, the in- 
struments of producing intemperance, and all the 
evils resulting from it. 

Many brewers, who are high in reputation, as 
religious professors,* are the owners of public- 

* The Treasurer of a religious society formed, for the 
avowed purpose of supplying the more ignorant and de- 
praved of the inhabitants of London with Christian instruc- 
tion, is one of the most extensive dealers in public-houses 
in the metropolis ; and his drays are to be seen, in all dt- 
rections, supplying the drink, whidi is making criminali 
and beggars, and destroying the souls and bodies of the 
very individuals, for whose welfare he professes to be 
anxious. 

From a speech which this gentleman delivered, at the 
Annual Meeting of the City Mission, in 1836, it appears, 
that he had caused to be investigated a certain district^ 
whose length was about a mile, and whoite breadth was a 
quarter of a mile, and that he had discovered it to contain 
"60,000 persons without aJhy religious superintendence 
whatever." — Notes to the Christian Cit, p. 101. In this 
district, however, there are not wanting a goodly number 
of public-houses, which are scenes of riot and ejLcess, and 
which are carefully superintended by his own servants and 
dependents. 

It is not intended to call in question the piety of this 
individual. This is a subject to which, in all probability, 
his attention has never yet been directed. But he may be 
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kouses, and beer-shops, which they well know are 
the resorts of the most vicious, and abandoned 
parts of the community — ^which they well know 
are scenes of riot, and debauchery, blasphemy, 
and excess. These individuals do not, indeed, 
with their own hands, put their bottle to the 
irunkard, that they may make him drunk, and look 
upon his nakedness, but they send their intoxica- 
ting Hquors to those who they well know will do 
all this ; and they have the consciousness, that 
they themselves are supported, if not enriched, by 
u process, which is producing a fearful aggregate 
of disease, and sin, of misery, and death. 

It forms no excuse for such persons to say, 
they have no wish that drunkenness, and its atten- 
dant evils should result from the drinking of 
their liquors. Were a gunsmith to sell a pistol 
to an individual knowing it was for the purpose 
of committing suicide, the whole Christian com- 
munity would be unanimous in its condemnation 
of such an act ; and would regard the plea, that 

fSurlj asked, whether the few pounds he devotes to the 
support of the London City Mission, bear any proportion 
to the amount of vice and misery, resulting from that 
mighty stream of intoxicating liquors, which is constantly 
proceeding from his own brewery ? and whether the efforts 
of the Society he supports, are not rendered comparatively 
fruitiess, by the demoralizing influence of his own traffic ? 
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the gunsmith had no wish that the pistol dboiiM 
be so employed, as most absurd and hypocritioai* 
The truth is, these men have the power to prevent 
a vast amount of intemperance, which they rarely, 
if ever, exercise. So long as the magistrates are 
willing to licence their houses* they make no 
scruple to let them to persons, who will supply 
their liquors to the poor insensate drunkard him* 
self, and take from him the last fiurthing of his 
hard earnings, although his miserable wife and 
children may be starving for want of that money, 
which they, thus, cruelly and heartlessly receive ! 
In some Christian societies, are to be found not 
only the persons who manu£Bu;ture intoxicating 
drinks, and the owners of those " sties which law 
has licensed," but the very individuals, who, vdth 
their own hands, present the poisoned cup, to the 
already disordered, and depraved inebriate — ^thus 
cherishing, within their bosom, characters, against 
whom the Word of God has pronounced, most 
explicitly, the severest condemnation.'*' These 
drunkard-making professors of religion may, 
themselves, escape the charge of drunkenness — 
they may affect to feel pity and regret, when wit» 
nessing some too obvious proof of the poisonous 
nature of their liquors, in the wild frenzy, or 
stupid insensibility of those who have been drink- 

* Hab. a. 16. 
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ing them — ^they may pretend to be righteously 
indignant at the urickedness which leads men to 
abuse the good creatures of God — ^they may even 
profess to be zealous for the honour of religion, 
and may give liberally to support it, but, after all, 
they are tenfold more injurious to both the church 
and the world, than the men, who, placing them- 
selves on a level with their drunken customers, 
repel from their sociiety the peaceable, the sober, 
and virtuous.* 

* On this subject American Christians have spoken 
with a fidelity, which entitles them to the warmest com- 
mendation. The Fourth Report of the American Tempe- 
rance Society, in idlniing to the vender of intoxicating 
liquor, says : — " He spreads the iaftozicatyig cause ; he 
hears the drunken corse ; he sees the drunken effect ; he 
witnesses the drunken revel ; he is surrounded with it ; he 
is producing it, and yet tells you that he is innocent. 
Wonderful fatuity I But he knows the responsibility is so 
great that he shrinks from acknowledging it. He sees the 
goilt and the wo, and shndders at the thought of being its 
cause. And well he may ; but he cannot e8C^[>e. As long 
as he furnishes the means of drunkenness to others, he is 
a partaker of the crime. And he should be so held in 
imblic opinion. But he tells you, he frowns on intempe- 
rance. So, perhaps, he does. After producing it, he 
flrowns on the poor wretdi he has made drunken, and 
abhors his own offspring. Every retailer should remember 
that the drunkards, by whom he is surrounded, are his own 
children and apprentices, and that they afford a living ex- 
hibition of the character of his own deeds. When he looks 
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The professing landlord, who lives by dealiB|; 
out the great causes of our national crime» 
poverty, and disease, says, by his actions, that thp 
Christian religion, instead of being a sovereign 
antidote to human guilt and misery, permits its 
adherents to scatter abroad fire-brands, arrows, 
and death — that it suffers them to be accessories 
in the work of changing men into demons — of 
filling madhouses with lunatics — goals with cri- 
minals, workhouses witli paupers, hospitals with 
the diseased and dying, and hell with the unavail- 
ing groans and tears of those whom intemperance 
consigns to that place of torment. The professing 
landlord says all this, and the church believes 
him, and suffers him to go on, in his work of 
ruin, without reproof. She despises, indeed, and 
condemns the drunkards, he has assisted in 
making ; but she is so far from protesting against 
the drunkard-maker, that she willingly shares the 
wages of his unrighteousness. The world also 
believes him, and sneers at what it deems his hy- 

upon them ragged, filthy, and debased — ^when he hears 
the noon-day corse, and the midnight broil, he should say, 
* Here is my work ; this is what I have done. It is my 
trade to make such men. I have spent my life in it/ And 
if he is a Christian, and duly appreciates his guilt, he will 
raise his hands to heaven, and before God declare that he 
wiU make no more such."— Perm. Temp, Doc, p. 25, 
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pocrisy ; and thinks iteelf fully justified in reject- 
ing a religion, whose professors are only distin- 
guished from the unbelieving, by a little external 
morality, and a great deal of hollow pretension. 
That such characters should ever have been 
admitted to Christian communion, is a sad proof 
of the mighty influence which appetite and 
interest exert, in blinding the understanding, and 
in searing the conscience. As to the occupation 
of the wine and spirit merchant, it has, at length, 
grown into such respectability, as to be courted 
by many, who are ambitious of moving in the 
higher circles of commercial life ; and many a 
Christian community is glorying, in being smiled 
upon, and supported by those, who are enriched 
by dealing out, what the pious Robert Hall has 
justly denominated, '* liquid death and distilled 
damnation." But oh ! how awfully must Mammon 
have alienated our hearts, from the spiritual, and 
merciful truths of the Gospel — ^how callous must 
we be to the influence of the self-denying, and 
gracious example of the Son of God, before we 
can invest with Christian honours and privileges 
the man, who, for gain, is sending abroad his 
emissaries to tempt his fellow-men, to purchase 
the most poisonous productions of perverted in- 
genuity ; and that, too, while knowing that many 
of his customers, by means of them, have already 
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become diseased in body — depraved in heart, and 
injured in their worldly condition. 

If human laws can justly hold that man cri<- 
minal, who carelessly furnishes another with some 
poisonous drug, or can justly punish the quackery 
by which the bodies of men are sometimes in- 
jured, can it be supposed that, in the sight of the 
Almighty, no criminality attaches to the sellers 
of those strong drinks, which, like the burning 
blast of the desert, are pregnant with desolation, 
agonies, and death !♦ 

* In one of the Western counties is a Bi^tist minister, 
who is engaged in the spirit trade. How can such a man 
preach from, ** Lead us not into tempation/' on the Sab- 
bath-day, and during the week be engaged in Ms spirit- 
selling Tocation, without exciting the suspicion, that his 
serving God is as muck a pecuniary aiffiBdr as his selliog 
gin. Not ftur from the residence of this individual, is a 
dissenting society, one of the chief men of which is a 
wine and spirit merehttnt, in one part of the town, and 
a ffin-shop keeper in another. The consequence is, that 
Temperance Societies are quite monsirotts and heretical^ 
in the estimation of his pastor, and tke great minority of 
his brethren. 

In the county town, of one (tf die Eastwn coimties, is 
a deacon of an independent churdi; who not content 
with the profits of a large brewery, must also become 
spirit merchant, and the only gin-shop in the town has the 
honour of being under his superintendence. A few weeks 
ago he was fitting up another in a neighbouring place. By 
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Oi the distUkr but little need be said. By the 
light which has reTeakd the true nature of his 
oeciqmtion, he can only be viewed as thewkolegah 
de€trayer of kis species. True, he may, at times^ 
be found filling the highest seat in the sanctuary, 
next to the minister himself ; but the Christian 
society which can gloat upon his ill-gotten riches, 
pride itself upon his frienddnp, and complacently 
share in the wealtii he has obtained, by the de- 
struction of aU that is dear to his fellow-men, in 
time and eternity, would require but littie training 
to conniye, for the sake of money, at the ferocious 
enielties, and impure abominations of Juggernaut. 
If there be any power in the wailings of the 
eountless multitude of widows and cn^hans, who 
have been left destitute, by the ruinous influ^[ioe 
of strong drink — if there be anything, in the 
jnghs and groans of the thousands of parents, 

some this may be considered going a little too far ; but 
then, he oocasionaUy presents a hunchred pounds to the 
liOndoa Miwionary Society; and we know, that such 
charity ** ooTereth a multitude of sins." This indiTidual 
acknowledges that he has made a fortune; but pleadsf, 
that, by keeping in business, he has more io give away to 
the cause of God. That is, he gets rich by making beggars, 
and by rendering the widced, ten-fold more deprared; 
and then turns God's almoner, taking care to pay hims^ 
liberally for the service be performs. 
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who have been heart-broken, through the follies 
and crimes of intemperate children, to move thfi 
Ahnighty to indignation, against the authors of 
such evil, it is certain, that a tremendous respon- 
sibility must rest upoh the diirtiller, who shaU 
persist in his destructive engagements, amidst the 
light which has been so fully cast upcm them, 
and in despite of the warnings, by Tviiioh, he has, 
at length, been roused from the stupor, in whick 
he had too long been left by the past ignorance, 
or unfedthfulness of the church.'*' 

Finally. I^at the church is deeply infected with 
the Idolatry of Intemperance is proved, by the com- 
parative apathy, with which she regards the move^ 
ments of those Societies which are formed for the 
promotion of Temperance. 

To the principle of attempting to accomplish 
any desirable object, by means of Societies, 
formed expressly for such a purpose, no rational 

* What Init extreme ignorance, or un^thftilness, can 
account for a wealthy dissenting minister, now deceased, 
giving j^40,000 to have his son taken into a large distilling 
concern, in one of the Eastern counties. The writer has 
good reasons for believing that this was the case; and 
from the distillery alluded to, the country, for many miles 
round, is now supplied with the liquid poison, which is, 
every year, destroying the bodies of men by wholesale, and 
sending innumerable souls to hell ! See appendix M. 
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eb|eetion can be made, since the Christian church 
has, of kte, acted cm this princi{de, in reference to 
the drculation of the Sacred Scriptures — ^the 
conversion of the heathen — ^the emancipation of 
slaves — ^the education c^ the children of the poor, 
and a variety of other benevoient and useful pro- 
jects. Temperance Societies, considered apart from 
their peculiar modes oi operation, are, therefore, 
a perfectly appropriate means for promoting the 
object at which they aim. Their work is " a work 
of fedth, and a labour of love," as much as any of 
those enterprises which are receiving the cordial 
and liberal support of the most zealous and bene- 
volent portion of the church. But how have such 
Societies been regarded, hitherto, by the mass of 
religious professors? With whatever degree of 
favour some such individuals were disposed to 
regard the Old British and Foreign Temperance 
Society,* in its origin, it is certain, if we may 
judge from what it is, at present doing, that it is 
anything but high in estimation. With tiie ex- 
ception of its issuing but one small monthly 
periodical, and the occasional delivery of a ser- 
mon, or a lecture, by one of its secretaries, it is 
scarcely giving any signs of existence. That 
its principles are sufficiently moderate must be. 
acknowledged. They merely attack practices 

* , See appendix P. 
K 2 
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wMch can find but few public advocates amongst 
the truly sober, not to say the religious ; and, y^ 
so indifferent are professors, in general, to tbe 
important object, for which this Society was 
formed, that they are unwilling to follow out its 
very moderate principles, with anything like zeai 
and consistency. 

It is true, that this Society has always totally 
disallowed the use of pure distilled spirit, as a 
beverage; but, surely, this ought not to have 
lowered it, in the estimation of the pious and hu- 
mane ; since the most eminent physicians of the 
present age, have, as with one voice, declared, 
that ardent spirit has all the characteristics of a 
poison;* and cannot possibly be used, as a 
beverage, without the greatest injury to health, 
to say nothing of morality and religion. It left 
the church, as well as the world, in quiet posses- 
sion not only of its beer, and ale, and porter, and 
cider, but of all the wines which human ingenuity 
can manufacture, from the mildest productions of 
France, to the fiery compounds of Spain and Por- 
tugal ! It did as much as it could do, as a Society 
formed for the suppression of Intemperance, to 
conciliate prejudice, and to combine the energies 
of the church against a national evil ; and if a 
long array of the names of honourable men, as its 

* See Appendix Q. 
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firiends and supporters, had been a proof that 
tliere existed somewhere a sincere desire to 
banish from the world its liquid idols, such a 
proof was certainly not wanting. But, alas! 
appearances are often deceitful : and so it has been 
proved, in the case of this Society. The great 
body of those who enHsted in its service, were 
not true to the cause they professed to espouse. 
So long as they could enjoy the honour arising 
from being considered the enemies of dnmken- 
ness, without putting themselves to much trouble, 
or making any material sacrifices, they continued 
within its ranks : but, so soon as they saw that 
the warfare, if heartily engaged in, would en- 
danger their ease, or their interests, or was likely 
to occasion the loss of their own most cherished 
idols, they resolved still to cling to those idols, 
and ingloriously to forsake the field. 

The New Temperance Societies,* namely, those 
based on the principle of Total Abstinence /rom 
all intoxicating liquors, have certainly met with a 
greater degree of favour than the old Society, 
and have been blessed with an extraordinary 
degree of success, in reclaiming the most vicious, 
and degraded victims of intemperance. f They 
have not, indeed, received much of that kind of 
patronage, which consists in giving names^ and 

* See Appendix R« f See Appendix S^ 
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doing nothing ; but they have received the hearty- 
approbation and support, of hundreds of thou' 
sands of the humbler classes, on whom they have 
abready conferred benefits, of such inestimable 
value that eternity alone can reveal it. 

There can be no doubt, that many of the first 
friends of the Old Society forsook it, from per- 
ceiving its want of adaptation to the evil it was 
intended to remedy. They discovered that it left 
too many of the causes of intemperance unmo- 
lested, to be an efficient instrument of useful- 
ness ; and they believed that they had discovered 
a more excellent way : but while some, who gave 
it their support in its origin, for these reasons 
deserted it, a vast majority of the professors of 
religion have ever viewed it with contemptuous 
indifference, or aversion ; and no other reason can 
be assigned for their doing so, than its presuming 
to meddle with those drinking customs, to which 
they were resolved to cling, with idolatrous and 
imdiminished fondness. 

As to the Societies which discountenance the 
use of all intoxicating liquors, and which, by 
doing so, lay the axe to the root oi the tree of 
intemperance, it is enough to say, that while they 
have been prospered far beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of their first friends, they are still 
regarded by multitudes, who appear among the 
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foremost, in the ranks of a holy profession, with 
as inveterate a dislike, as the inhabitants of 
Athens manifested towards the Great Apostle, 
when, boldly standing on Mars' Hill, amidst the 
fiascinating emblems of their idolatry, he ex- 
claimed, " Ye men of Athens, I perceive that, in 
all things, ye are too superstitious."* 

The various reli^ous denominations of Wales, 
and particularly in the northern part of the 
principality, have, indeed, for the most part, 
stood nobly forward, in support of the Total 
Abstinence principle; and, although they may 
have lost the smiles of a few of the traffickers in 
strong drinks, God has blessed them with an in- 
crease of numbers, and with a large amount of 
genuine spiritual prosperity.! 

* Acts xvii. 22. 

t The prosperity of the Societies in this cooBtry is 
tmly astonishing. The alteration for the better, in a civil 
and religious point of view, is so very evident to a resident 
in Wales, that if he has any remains of Christian feeling 
in him, he is ready to exclaim, ** This is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellons in oar eyes." 

It is stated in '* The Friend," that 600 mmisters have 
signed the pledge in North Wales alone. Great revivals 
of religion have commenced, in some of the churches, and 
there is a continual increase in their numbers. 

It is computed, that about one hundred thousand per- 
I have signed the pledge in Wales. 
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In England, also, diere are not a ie^, in the 
different sections of the church, who are both 
willing to act on this principle, and c^penly to 
avow their bdief, that it is only through the 
adoption of it, by the church in general, we 
have any reason to expect, that our country 
will be speedily deHvered, from the numerous 
and complicated evils, which intemperance has 

The cause of Total Abs^nence is progressini^ with 
astonishing repi^ty, in South Wides. 
- AUhough the work may be said to be just commencing, 
yet, in some towns, two-thirds of the inhabitants ha?e 
joined oar ranks." — Second Report qftke New Brit, and 
Jfbr, Temp. 8oe. 

Since the pnbKcation of the above statement the cause 
W been steadily progressing in eyery part of the Prin^ 
cipality. 

'* By tiie institution of Temperance Sodeties,'' says the 
Rev. J. Leifchild, ** a reformation has taken place among 
the miners of that country, who, a little while ago, were 
the terror of their neighbourhoods ; but they are become 
now, in many instances, persons fearing God, and working 
righteousness, and the most orderly, and the most decent 
of any class known in the country. In one place particu- 
larly, which it is my happiness to be acquainted with, 
individuals of this description have appropriated t^eir 
wages to the erection, in a certain district, within the last 
three years, of no less than six different places of wor- 
ship ; one of which is capable of containing two thousand 
people."— 5'ermon on the Signi qfthe Time*. 
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brought upon her. But among those whom the 
world denominates rieh and honourable, and 
even among those who mimster in holy things, 
and who, by the very office they sustain, are 
under the most solenm obligations to be ever 
ready to every good word and work, this principle 
has only, here and there, an open advocate ; and 
there is too much reason to fear, that, in nineteen 
cases out oi twenty, the pulpit would be consi- 
dered, by both ministers and people, to be abso- 
lutely desecrated, were it employed for advocating 
this principle, as an efficient, practicable, and 
lawful remedy for intemperance.'** 

The most ardent and useful friends of Tempe- 
rance Societies, are, mainly, to be found in the 
poorer, and less ostentatious divisions of the 
church. These are not yet under the deadening 

* Among the few ministers wboi in England, have 
yentured to become the adrocates of the Total Abstinence 
doctrine, it must not be forgotten, that there are to be 
found the names of men, who reflect the brightest lustre 
on the communities to which fliey belong — men whose 
piety is unquestionable, whose ze^ is of the most ardent 
character, and whose learning and prudetue have obtained 
for them the most honourable distinctions. That such men 
should haye seen anything, in the Total Abstinence system, 
to entitle it to their approval, ought, at least, to repel from 
it those sneers and caviiSf by which it has been assailed 
by many of their less distinguished bretl^en. 
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influence of wealthy traffickers in intoxicating 
liquors. They have among them but few opulent 
brewers, distillers, spirit merchants, or landlords. 
They have but few among them who can afford to 
" sit long at the wine ;" and, hence, they have 
less temptation to resist the influence of truths, 
which demand the sacrifice, not only of intoxi- 
cating drinks, on the part of themselves, but of 
every custom by which the soul-destroying 
" traffic" is maintained. 

These humbler, and more laborious followers 
of the S<m of God, are not, however, without 
their reward. In a great number of instances^ 
they have had the honour, and the happiness of 
receiving to their communion, the reformed and 
converted drunkard ; and the writer rejoices in 
knowing, titiat some of the brightest ornaments oi 
their Societies are men, who were, once, the most 
degraded, miserable, and hopeless of the victims 
of intemperance. Thus, as in the earlier ages pf 
the church, so now, its glorious Head and Re- 
deemer, is chooidng the foolish things of the world 
io confound the wise, and weak things of the world 
to confound the things that are mighty. 

But enough has been said to show, that the 
church, herself, is extensively infected with the 
Idolatry of Intemperance; and, consequently, 
that, before we can have any reason to hope for 
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the world's deliverance from this fearful evil, 
it is necessary she should feithfully* and dili- 
gently apply herself to the work of her own 
reformation. 

L 

LbT HBB> IK THB FIBST PLACB> BBFT^SE TO GIVB 
THB 8LIGHTBST COUNTENANCB TO THE EVIL, 
BT WHOLLY ABSTAIKINO FEOM INTOXICATING 
DBINK AS A BBVBBAGB^ OB SOUBCE OF SELF- 
INDULGBNCB. 

Iliis is necessary to her owti purity, strength, 
and happiness, as well as to enable her to do 
anything effectively, in the way of banishing 
from the world the evils which intemperance has 
brought upon it. 

llie delusion, which consists in supposing, that 
alcoholic liquors are so &r good and necessary, as 
to be capable of being used, with advantage, as 
common drinks, whether for dietetic, social, or 
convivial purposes, is the grand charm, by which 
the demon of intemperance has, hitherto, been 
enabled to acquire, and maintain his awful ascen • 
dancy; and this delusion must be dissipated, 
before ever his spell-bound victims will be rescued 
from his power, and those who are yet free be 
infiedlibly secured in the enjoyment of their free- 
dom* 
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From this delusion has originated all the arti/iJ 
cial drinking customs which have already heen 
alluded to, and many more, whose influence has 
proved ruinous to millions, for both time, and 
eternity. To dispel this delusion, must be the 
first object of every man, who sincerely desires to 
promote the cause of temperance ; and how can 
this be more readily accomplished, than by de- 
monstrating, by our own example, that those 
Hquors can be wholly dispensed with, as ordinary 
drinks. 

In promoting tiie cause of temperance it is 
obvious, that there are two classes to be dealt 
with^ — those who have already become intempe- 
rate, and those who are in danger of becoming 
so. With respect to the former, it is now gene- 
rally admitted, that the only remedy for their 
disease, on which implicit reliance can be placed 
is total abstinence from everything which can 
feed and inflame the drunken appetite.* But if 

* Many have objected, that to inculcate the doctrine of 
Total Abstinence, as a core fbr drunkenness, is to exalt a 
merely physical means, above the Gospel, in the work of 
moral reformation. Now snch objegtors, entirely forget 
that drunkenness is a physical disease, which, while it in- 
Tolves a certain amount of moral delinquency, must be 
cured by an appropriate remedy. Such objectors, would 
themseltes, ciire it by merely lessening the doses of the 
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dfimkards are to be reclaimed by this remedy, 
where is our benevolence — ^where is our Christian 
compassion for a fedlen brother, if we refuse to 
set the drunkard that ei^nsofiie, which is the only 
<Hie he can safely follow ? By using intoxicating 
drinks ourselves — ^by giving them to our children 
•*— our servants, and our firiend&»"we are saying to 
the drunkard, in language too plain to be misun- 
derstood, that the use of such drinks is preferable 
to abstinence from themt and, thus, instead of 
weakening, we are helping to strengthen the 
d^usion by whidi he has already been undone. 

poison which has produced it ; while the Total Abstainers 
would accomplish the same object, by withholdings the 
cause entirely, and experience has fuUy proved, that this 
is, by far, the most rational mode of proceeding. Dr. 
Fkrre tdls us, and he is no mean authority, that eren 
** the moral effort is less to give up the whole, except In 
those extreme eases, in which life cannot be continued 
without the forcing power."* But even the Gospel makes 
it as much our duty, to flee from temptation, as from ac- 
tual sin ; and, hence, it is but a right application of the 
Gospel, to urge the drunkard to have no eommunion with 
an enemy, by which he has already been deoeived. ** Re- 
sht the devU,** says an Apostle, '' tmd he will fiee frwm 
ytm.** The man, who, having acquired a diseased appe- 
tite for intoxicating fiquor, thinks to escape drunkenness 
by moderatiorit might, almost as well think of escaping 
death, by rushing into the mouth of a cannon. 
* Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, p. 10. 
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That every ioscn. who confonns to the oidliialjf 
drinkmg usages ci what has, hilherto, been 
called temperate society, i& tn danger of beccmung 
intemperate, is eyident, from the fact, that 
every year, vast nombers do actually become 
drunkards, throng having gradually ao^pnred an 
appetite* for strong drink, by conforming to the 
customs of men, vrho hove always been designated 
as sober — ^to customs which have been so much 
the more dangerous, in proportion as they hasve 
been considered necessary. Whether, then, we 
have to do with the intemperate, or with those 
who have never yet crossed the imnsible line 

* " I have Mdd that tiie cinmkard is much to be j^tied^- 
for dnmkeimess is the result of habit. The unhappy in- 
diTidnal is beguiled into h, and it becomes a Yidons pro-' 
pensity, by the law of hab^. If I were to iliustrate to yoa 
bow men are entnqpped into drankenness, I would take 
dealers in fermented Hqnors, public brewers, and distillers^ 
servants, and trarellers. These men all become drunkards, 
in the way of business, without intending it.'' — Dr, Farre. 

As a eonfirmation of the above, we have the following 
statement, which appeared in the New Yerk Ev<m§eli9t .*— 

** An owner of one of the principal taverns in haa 

been heard to declare, that since his knowledge, there had 
been between 300 and 500 bar-keepers in that tavern, and 
out of tlie whole of them he knew but eight or te?, who 
have not ultimately become intemperate V* Well may the 
writer exclaim — '* what an enormous manufactory of 
drunkards this tovem has been T' 
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i^biefa diyide^ the moderate from the immoderate 
jlrinker of intoxicatmg liquors, it seems we can- 
not more effectually serve the cause of tempe- 
rance, than by abstaining altogether from those 
liquors, except when labouring under such in^ 
firmities, and diseases, as may render their 
medicinal virtues necessary to health and 
strength. 

It must not be forgotten, that intemperance is 
altogether an unnatural vice. It is not like 
libertinism or gluttony, which are sinful only, as 
being the excesses of necessary or lawful appetites ; 
but, like gambling, it results from what is wholly 
uncalled for, and artificial. And as gambling may 
be effectually prevented, by avoiding the amuse- 
ments which lead to it, so may drunkenness, and 
all its attendant evils be avoided, by abstaining 
from the liquors which produce it. 

If intoxicating drinks were as indispensable as 
wholesome food, or if by abstaining from them we 
should be violating a law of nature, or setting at 
nought a divine arrangement, we should, certainly 
have no more right to abstain from them than to 
commit suicide ;* but since the very reverse of all 

* The writer deeply regrets to say, that he has heard 
even Christian ministers argue, that we might as well 
object to the use of food, because some men eat to ex- 
cess, or to the use of money, because some men acq 
l2 
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this has been fully demonstrated, the second 
great law of Christian duty, " Thou idialt love 
thy neighbour as thyself/' deatrly renders en* 
are coyetoos, w to'the ordinary interconne of the sexes, 
becauae some men are Itbertmesy aa dbjeet to t^e common 
use of intoxicating drinks, because some men are dmnk- 
ards. Sucb a mode of reasoning is no better than a 
pitiable exhibition of folly or prejudice, and is truly extra- 
ordinary when adopted, as it is, by men, who denounce 
eard-playing, and the amusements of the ball'irown, solely 
on account of their injurious tendency. 

Dr. Edgar, in his most myetieal pamphlet, entitled 
« Limitations ^ Liberty," has attempted to make a great 
deal of this line of argument ; but the learned Professor 
would have been as usefully employed, in attempting to 
reconcile his yiolent attacks upon the doctrine of abstinence 
from tUl intoxicating liquors, with his very warm attach- 
ment to a society, which insists on total abstinence finmi 
eome intoxicating liquors. In reference to brandy, gin, 
rum, and whiskey, howerer diluted, flaTOured, and colour* 
ed, provided the name« are not dianged, the worthy Doctor 
himself, puts a very narrow, and absolute limit to our 
liberty ; but when we put the same limit to the use of 
drinks, possessing the same essential principles, and which 
are producing precisely the same effects, he is wrathfully 
indignant at our vnckednetSf or he treats our /olfy with 
the most extreme contempt. Tndy, if the Total Ab- 
stainers are weakf the Dr. himself is a little whimsie€U, to 
sky no worse. 

In objecting to the use of food, money, &c., on account 
of the abuses to which such things are liable, we should be 
doing hi more harm than good ; but it would be difficult 
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tire abstinence from them a matter of^ indis- 
pensable obligation. Could it be proved, that 
there was a point up to which every man might 
go, in the use of such drinks, without injury to 
his own health, or without endangering his own 
morality, even this would not lessen the obligation 
of the Christian to abstain from them altogether, 
when shown that, by doing so, he can most effectu- 
ally weaken their influence over those who^ 
through physical or moral infirmity, may be un- 
able to confine themselves within the path of 
safety. On this point we cannot require a more 
clear and definite decision than that which has 
been given to us by the pen of inspiration. " It 
is good/' says the Apostle, " neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.*'* 
To deny ourselves in things lawful, or indif^ 

to prove, that any more harm would result from persons, 
in health, abstainhig from intoxicating liquors, than from 
opium or tobacco ; while no argmnenta are required to 
prove that abstinence from thoae things irould be prodocttre 
of incalculable advantages. 

* Dr. Edgar has argued, that because this text was not 
originally applied to the subject of intemperance, it has 
nothing to do with it. Such a mode of reasoning, how- 
ever, is quite unworthy a logieian. The passage contains 
a principle qf universal application, namely, that when any 
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ferentt when once they become tnexpedtenf, is as 
much a matter of Ghnstdan iaty, as to avoid the" 
transgression of a positive precept ; " Take heed," 
says the Apostle, " lest this liberty of yours be- 
come a stumbling-block to them that are weak." 
No Christian moralist has ever yet proved, that 
there is any sin in card-playing, abstractedly con* 
sidered. But supposing any number of professing 
Christians, in a community greatly infected with 
a spirit of gambling, should refuse to abstain from 
card-pla3ring, on the ground, that as they were 
able to play both agreeably and innocently, they 
were under no obligation, for the sake of others, 
to refrain from such a source of gratification, 
would such an excuse, for countenancing a dan- 
gerous incentive to vice, be allowed by any deno- 
mination of Christians, but such as had cast 
away the very semblance of wholesome discipline ? 
It is not, however, admitted, that intoxicating 
liquors can be taken, as ordinary beverages, with- 
out doing violence to the laws of our own physical, 
mental, and moral nature ;'*' and, hence, tiie obli- 
gation to abstain from tiiem, rests cm the professing 
Christian witii a double pressure — ^with a weight 
which every conscience must feel that is not slum- 
practice which is, in itself, lawful or indifferent, is pro- 
dnctive of harm, rather than good, it is right to avoid it. 
* See appendix C. 
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berkig in ignorance, or &at has not been rendered 
callous by the hardening power of sensuality. 

II. 

Secondly, the church must refuse to ad- 
mit TO HER communion THOSE WHO MAKE 
AND SELL INTOXICATING LIQUORS FOR ORDI- 
NARY BEVERAGES. 

In the tames of our past ignorance such indi- 
viduals might be winked at, but since the discovery 
has been made, that their occupation is destructive 
to all the vital interests of society, their continuing 
that occupation, must be pronounced, a flagrant 
violation of CAm^mn consistency ; and, therefore, as 
utterly incompatiUe with the Christian profession. 

So long as the men who are employed in de- 
stroying the fruits of the earth, which God evi- 
dently designed to be the/boef of his creatures, by 
converting them into poisonous liquors, or the 
men who are engaged in dealing out those liquors 
to the injury of the bodies, souls, and circum- 
stances of others, are admitted into the bosom of 
the church, " the accursed thing" will still remain 
in the camp of Israel; and it will be in vain to 
expect, either that intemperance will be materially 
diminished, or that the church will be favoured 
with " times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord/' 
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A Christian may "with as muoh propriety manu^ 
facture idols for others to worship, as fumifih 
either meats or drinks to his fellow men, which 
are known to he injurious to their souls and 
bodies. Either the truth of this doctrine must be 
conceded, or it must be shown that the command, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," has 
been repealed. 

Should it be said, that there are many, who, 
from not being convinced of the injurious nature 
and tendency of intoxicating liquors, while used in 
moderation, may, therefore, continue to make and 
sell them without sin — ^it is replied, that while 
ignorance may excuse them in the sight of God, 
who alone can judge of motives, intentions, and 
desires, this is no reason why, by their example 
in the church, they should be permitted to spread 
over it a withering influence, and to stand forth as 
the greatest obstacles in the way of the world's 
conversion.* 

The tendency of their occupation is only to- 
wards that which is evil, imless it be an advan- 
tage, worth contending for, to have a dangerous 
substance so administered, as to render it £Eisci- 
nating to the sensual appetite, and, consequently, 
so much the more dangerous. 

In reference to some, of old, who had been a 
* See appendix L. 
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** stmnbling-block of iniquity to Israel," by going 
after idols, the Almighty declares, " therefore have 
I lifted np mine hand against them, and they shall 
bear their iniqnity.*' * Their sin was not merely 
personal, but it^ influence extended to others, and, 
on this account, they became the objects of Good's 
pecuKar displeasure. It is the business of the 
makers and vendors of intoxicating drinks to 
render them as pleasing to the taste as possible, 
and also to induce the public, by personal solicita- 
tion, to become the liberal consumers of those 
drinks. However, then, they may profess to 
abhor drunkenness, it is in the very nature of 
their business to make drunkards. And they not 
only prepare and sell their liquors, knowing them 
to have a direct tendency to produce innumerable 
evils, but make no scruple of selling them to per- 
sons known to he intemperate. If such conduct be 
consistent with a Christian profession, it is hard 
to conceive in what genuine Christianity consists? 
" Wither therefore ye eat,*' says the Apostle, ** or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God;'*f and again, "Let us not therefore, judge 
one another any more ; but judge this rather, that 
no man put a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall, 
in his brother's way:**X hut among all the occa- 
sions of falling into sin — into a state of misery 
* Ezek. xUv. 12. f 1 Cor. x. 31. t Rom. xiv. 13. 
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here, and into eternal perdition hereafter, where 
shall we look for any more powerful, or which 
have proved more fatally injurious, than intoxi- 
cating drinks! 

Let the church, then, take care, that she does 
not corrupt herself, and become accessory to the 
upholding of our national idolatry, by cherishing 
in her bosom the men, whose time, wealth, and 
ingenuity, are all devoted to the maintenance of 
that idolatry.* 

* How can mmisters Mthfblly expose, from the pulpit, 
the danger of using intoxicating liquors, for purposes 
of self-indulgence, when they are giving the right hand of 
Christian fellowship to individuals, whose trade it is, 
intentionalfy to minister to the drunken appetites of their 
customers? Or how can they honestly denounce the 
abominable impurities of the gm-ahop, or the public-house, 
when they are treating as brethren in Christ, the meUf who, 
in their own persons, or by their servants, are soliciting the 
keepers of such places to purchase their liquors ? 

It cannot be denied, that the traffic, in intoxicating 
drinksy as now carried on, is every way, incompatible with 
a Christian profession. 

The seller may argue, that he does not wish his liquors 
to be consumed by drunkards ; but he sees, that it is in the 
very nature of these liquors to make drunkards ; and he 
must know, that he cannot carry on his trade without 
directiy contributing to the support of intemperance, and 
all its attendant evils. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill has judiciously observed, that 
fthat which is innocent can never hurt the mind; and, 
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Having purified herself from the evil in question, 

III. 
Hbr next duty is to employ the most ef- 
''fective means for destroying the influ- 
ence of intoxicating drinks over man^ 
kind at large. 

This is a duty which arises from the very nature 
of the Christian^profession, the great distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of which are its holiness and 

BENEVOLENCE. 

It cannot be denied that Christianity is opposed 
to every form of immorality and sin. Its divine 
Author was the very perfection of moral purity ; 
and he has left us an example, not merely to be 
adndred, but to be followed. Hence an individual 
no sooner assumes the Christian name, than he 
engages to be the resolute and persevering enemy 
of sin. — Sin, in himself, is the first object of his 

according to the word of Gk)d, every Christian should be in 
a perpetual aptitude for prayer.'' — ^But it seems utterly 
impossible to conceive of any address to the Almighty, 
which would be suitable, in connexion with the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. To pray for its success, is to pray for 
an increase of human guSt and misery; and to be thanii^ 
fat its prosperity, is to be thankful for the destructicni of what 
Ood approves, and of what man should most earnestly desire I 
In reference to the immorality of '' the traffic," American 
Christianis have spoken plainly ; and it would be well, if 
their principles were universally adopted. — See Appendix O. 
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abhorrence ; and, then, sm in his neighbour. That 
he may not be guilty of sin himself, he is to pray 
that he may not be led into " temptation,'** and is 
to "abstain from all appearance of evil"f That 
he may promote the holiness of others, he is to 
avoid putting "a stumbling-block in a brother's 
way,"l and is to be " steadfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of theLord."\\ That drunken- 
ness is a sin, of a most foul and malignant cha- 
racter, has again, and again, been proved ; it is 
therefore impossible for a man to be a Christian 
who can give the slightest sanction to such a sin, 
or attempt to soften down its harsh and repulsive 
features. But, to act consistently with the re- 
quirements of the Gospel, it is not enough to 
abstain from drunkenness : — ^if is not enough to 
denoimce drunkards, and to hold them forth to 
public scorn and reprobation. What then, it may 
be asked, is to be done ? And to such a question 
common sense replies, that the unnatural — ^the 
unnecessary temptations to intemperance must be 
removed ; and it devolves on the church, as the 
depository of all the means which are appointed 
for the world's regeneration, to employ whatever 
influence she may possess to effect their immediate 
and entire removal. 

* Matt. Yi. 13. 1 1 Thess. y. 22. t Rom. xiy. 13. 
II 1 Cor. XV. 58. 
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Sutthe benevolent character of her prof eman also 
binds her to the adoption of this course. 
Her religion is Love, — Love, in its infinite 
dimensions, and most gracious developments, was 
embodied in her Divine Lord, when he came to 
save her with an everlasting salvation : — ^and she 
ap{»t>ximates to his likeness — she manifests his 
benevolent spirit — she reflects his lovely image — 
Bhe carries out the great design of his mediation, 
in proportion as she exhibits her zealous and 
affectionate regard for the glory of GK>d, and for 
the happiness of man. 

It has been clearly shown that intemperance is 
not merely a sin, but is the prolific source of 
almost every evil, to which the body, mind, or 
soul of man, can possibly be subject; and, if 
there be a cause of human suffering, which is not 
an immediate effect of intemperance, it is rendered 
ten-fold more productive of misery, when found 
in alliance with this monstrous oppressor and 
destroyer of ihe human race. It often gives to 
the mildest forms of disease incurable malignity. 
It adds to the madness of the man the ungovem- 
able^enzy pf the demon. It inflames the violence 
of human passion into the fierce and reckless cruelty 
of a beast of prey.* It takes from licentiousness 

* ** Jurists of distinguished character, and Judges, In great 
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and infidelity every whdesome restraint '^ and pie- 
pares the one to outrage, by its disgasting ^tqbs- 

DumberSi have testified that this liquor occasions a great 
majority of all the crimes which are committed. One 
says, " of eleven murders committed, all, except one, were 
occasioned by strong drink ;" another says, " of eleitii 
murders commktad. aU were occasioned by VDtampetmgjt." 
Another says, '*of twenty murders examioed by me, all 
were occasioned by spirituous liquors/'. And another says, 
'* of more than two hundred murders, committed in the 
United States, in a year, nearly all have their origin in 
drinking."— ^mer. Perm, Temp. Doc, p. 49. 

'* In a late murder that took place, between Ross and 
Waterford, in March, 1833, Malone, the murderer of Mr. 
Leonard, when the Yerdidt, guilty, was pronounced against 
him, in Kilkenny Court-house, said to the Judge, ** Yes, 
my Lord, I am guilty ;" and, pointing to his mother, said, 
'' she has been the cause of it." The fact is, that the aged 
monster had agreed for the price of the blood to be shed by 
her sons. There were two implicated. She was above 
dghty years of 9gs, and she watched the approach of 'tii# 
unfortunate gentleman, and handed the pbtol to her son, 
when she saw him coming. Malone at first was startied^ 
and said, ** How can I murder the poor gentleman ?" 
** Take this, you cowardly rascal," said the old woman, and 
gave him the remains of a half-pint of whiskey, obtained 
for the occasion." — Rep, on Drunk,, p. 229. 

* For an affecting illustration of the connexion between 
intemperance and the most revolting profligacy, see the 
Rev. C. F. Bagshaw's evidence, in the Pari, Rep, on 
Drunk., p. 559. 
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Be8S) all the proprieties of life, and iMt)mpt8 the 
other to pour itself forth in blasphemies, too 
atheistic for even devils to utter ! 

It was a noble instance of genarosity when the 
British nation ccmsented to pay down twenty 
millions sterling for the freedom of the negro 
slave ; but all the horrors that ever attended the 
worst fcnrms of slavery, and in the daricest periods 
of its history, are not to be compared to the scenes 
of moral degradation, and terrific suffering, which 
intemperance is hourly producing, in every part 
of the British empire ! What, then, can be said 
of our Christian consistency, if, when such scenes 
are presented to our view, we are still willing to 
leave their causes in active operation? If thus 
regardless of miseries, which, from their nearness 
to us, make the most direct, and forcible appeals 
to our Christian sympathies, can we be justiy 
entitied to that name which is associated with the 
purest and most self-denying benevdenoe, that 
was ever exerdsed towards the wretched and 
undeserving. 

But how must the church declare her abhorrence 
of our national idolatry, and her determination to 
give it no quarter, until it has fallen, before the 
power of Truth and Righteousness, like Dagon of 
old, befpre the ark of God ? 

In effecting her own complete emancipation 
M 2 
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from the idols, to which she has too long been: 
subjeet, she thU accomplish much in securing to 
the world the same freedom. The silent influ^tice 
of her example will be like the beacon light, which 
warns the marmer oi the rocks and shoab by 
which he is endangered, and at the same time 
points out to hbn the haven of safety and repose. 
But she must not only be "a burning and a 
shining light," in virtue •f her pure and self-de- 
nying example, but must every where, and hy eveff 
smtabk means, protest against the practice cf 
using intoxicating liquors, as ordinary drinks, and 
against all the delusions which have led to it. 

Hitherto, she has been satisfied with denouncing 
the sin of drunkenness. She has not openly 
protested, as she ought to have done, against the 
opinions and the practices which have led to it. In 
this respect sh^ has been unfaithful to the truth, 
she was appointed to hold forth, in all its purity, 
and comprehensiveness While her ministers 
have been pleading for the political rights of 
negroes, and for money to send the Gospel to th* 
ends of the earth, they have allowed five thousand 
temples to be erected, for the support of the most 
abonnnable E^>ecies of idolatry, in the very heart of 
the British empre, and without uttering mwe 
than a few cold and imawakening expressions 
i^ainst the causes, which have led to the opening 
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ctf 80 many sources of poUutioii, miseiy* and 
eternal death ! 

Not^iing but un/aithfklness on the part of the 
diurch — ^notiiing but a keeping back of a portion 
of that truth, widch. it was her duty to proclaim, 
can possibly account for the extent of our in- 
temperance. While Mohammedans, in obedience 
to their prophet, have, for ages, been renouncing 
intoxicating drinks,* as fraught with the greatest 
evib, and while P&gans have regarded our love of 
those drinks with wonder and disgust, we have 

* In a speech delivered at Surrey chapel, on the 15th 
of March, 1837, Mr. Medhurst observed, " That MabOmet 
had fordidden his followers to touch wine, and his ii^unc* 
tion was observed by them. But what an advantage did 
that circumstance give tiiem, in controveniy with the 
advocates of Christianity. We, say they, take nothing- that 
is intoxicating; you take wine, and other intoxicating 
drinks, and you wish us to become Christians, that we 
may get drunk, as you do." — True, this gentleman has, 
since, become the public advocate o^ all sorts of things 
that go by the name of wine ; and would have it believed, 
that to denounce Port and Bherry, and dmilar intoxicating 
compounds, is little short of absolute heresy. But — we 
leave him to reconcile his own inconsistencies; merely 
adding, that we should be happy to learn, on what principle 
he is so anxious for the Chinese to abstain altogether from 
dpimmf while contending for the use, as a beverage, among 
EnffUehfMnj of a drugy equally useless, and infinitely more 
iigurious. 
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been ignorantly exalting them to a place among 
the choicest and most necessary bounties c^ hea- 
ven ; until, as the victims of our own ddiusion, 
we have become, by our intemperance, an asto- 
nishment, a proverb, and a by- word among the 
nations ! 

To meet the evil in all its complexity and mag- 
nitude, it is not enough, then, that the church 
should merely abstain from the causes of it. She 
must endeavour to make some reparation for her 
past supineness, and folly, by coming forth, as the 
unflinching exposer of the delusions, from which, 
in common with the world, she has so long suf- 
fered. 

In the first place, her mikistbbs must make it a 
part of their business to explain frY)m the pulpit, the 
real nature of all intoxicating liquors ;* and must 

* The following extracts strikingly exhibit the danger 
attending the use of intoxicating liquors, and even to 
ministers themselves : — 

Q. ** Have you known many persons, moving in a respect- 
able sphere in society, whose character and success have 
been iiyured by intemperate habits ?'' 

A. '' I have known, very many. I have been given to 
understand that the last detachment of troops, sent out to 
India, included upwards of sixty young men, who had been 
moving in respectable circles, and who had been brought 
to that condition chiefly by their intemperance." 
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aS'fidthfuUy expose the danger of using diem, as 
they would the danger attexkUng any of those 
amusements against which they never diink it 
inocmsistent with their character to protest."*" 
Mere general exhortations to sobriety, and de« 

Q. " Are you aware of Clergymen yielding to those 
habits ?" 

A. " Yes ; I have the pain to know several Clergymen 
who are addicted to habits of intemperance. I remember 
one who became a common soldier firom sudi indulgence* 
I know others who, at present, are filling menial offices 
from the same indulgence ; and I know several who have 
been excluded from their churches, and are living in dis- 
grace with their relatives and others on whom they depend. 
And in churches, where the same strict discipline is not 
exercised over all the ndmsters, frequent excesses are by 
no means uncommon." — J>r. B, O, DQdt, Rep. on 
Drunk., pp. 217—219. 

* When the cholera was destroying the bodies of only a 
few hundreds of our countrymen, there was hardly a puU 
pit, from which allusions were not frequently made, to 
what was called, an ''awful visitation." But, strange to 
say, there are but few pulpits, in which it would be allowed 
to guard our hearers against coming into contact with 
strong drinks-— poisons, in comparison with which, the 
deadly seeds of that fearful pestilence were harmless. 

It is considered quite consistent with the claims of the 
Ck>spel*-4n perfect cong^uity with the dignity of thepvdpit^ 
for the ministers of Christ, even on the Sabbath-day, to 
expose, in detdl, the evils of the raee-couree and the 
theatre, and of other things whidi have a tendency to de- 
moralise and to destroy the souls of men. For what reason^ 
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nundations of excess* will not do. The Wateh-» 
men of Zion must come to particulars. Nothing 
is more easy than for the conscience to escape 
from under a generalizbig strain of address ; wad, 
if nothing more is done by the ministers of the 
church, than to warn their hearers of the evils of 
intemperance, and to urge them to the practice of 
sobriety, it is to be feared that multitudes will 
continue, in despite of all such warnings and 
entreaties, to yield to* the deceitful and mighty 
influence of strong drink. 

In the next place, every pbivatb hbhbbb of the 
church must become a preacher of Total Abstinence 
to all within the sphere of his influence ; and par- 
ticularly to those who have not yet become intempe- 
rate ; since, however important it may be to reclaim 
the drunkard, intemperance can only cease to exist 
through rescuing the sober from the influence of 
customs by which their sobriety is endangered. 

then, should every thing like a distinct reference to the t 
drinking customs of society, be so careftdly excluded from 
the pulpit ? or why should they be touched upon with so 
much tenderness, since all the race-courses, and theatres, 
and gambling houses in the country, are not producing a 
hundredth part of the evils which are resulting from into^- 
cating liquor ? It is this, indeed, which mainly contributes 
to their evil influence; and it may be fairly doubted, 
whether they could exist at all, among a people, blessed 
with the light of the Gospel, and wrhoHj free from the vlo^ 
of intemperance. 
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Pabbnts must be especially careful to instruct 
their children, and Mastbbs their servants and 
dependents, in the proper use of intoxicating 
drinks; and in guarding them against every 
temptation, by which their own wholesome counsel 
might be defeated. 

IV. 

Lbt thb church cohbinb hbr bfforts, ut« 

. TBRLT to destroy thb monstrous IDOIiATRT, 

to which, in common with thb world, she 

has too long been subject. 

Th^re was a time, and it has not long since 
passed away, when, through her ignorance of her 
duty, or through her weakness, or supineness, the 
idols of the heathen were left in unmolested pos* 
session of the hearts of the countless multitudes of 
thar in&tuated worshippers : but since the period 
^en the great apostle, as the minister of the 
Gentiles, began, by his irresistible eloquence, to 
overturn their authority, until the church was 
stopped in her triumphant career, by the corrupt- 
ing, and encumbering influence of worldly honours, 
riches, and associations, there never was a time in 
which such mighty and successful movements 
were made upon the empire of Pagan idolatry as 
the church is making at the present moment. 
And why are her movements so vast and prosper- 
ouB? Simply, because the holiest, and most 
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zealous, and devoted of her members, are vmted 
in the work, of conveying the light of life, to those 
who have been sitting in the darkness of the 
valley of the shadow of death. True, the glory 
of her success must be ascribed to Him, without 
whose blessing no finite efforts can prosper ; but> 
when was that blessing- withheld from any cause, 
supported by truth and righteousness, and pro- 
moted by the combined exertions of his own en- 
lightened, pious, and devoted servants ? 

Let her, then, combine her efforts against the 
idolatry of intemperance. Let her hosts go forth, 
unitedly, against the idol strong drink — «n idol, 
the abominable hcentiousness of whose rites, 
would cause even Chemosh, the god of the 
Moabites, to blush; and whose cruelty is such, 
that it would deem the sufferings which would 
satiate a Moloch, a Baal, or a Juggernaut, an inf> 
sufficient and worthless sacrifice ! 

She cannot devote her property to an object, 
more advantageous to herself, than is the cause of 
true sobriety. In many cases, we feel ourselves 
called upon to display our benevol^ice and zeal, 
when the welfare of others is the only end at 
which we aim ; but, in destroying the influence of 
intoxicating drinks, we are erecting safeguards 
around our characters — our lives— our properties 
— our homes. We are rendering the security ci 
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civil protection doubly sure j* and are opening for 
ourselves, as well as for our children, sources of 
future wealth and enjoyment.f 
' Let her employ the press, that mighty instru* 
ment for either good or evil, in the dissemination 
of works, bearing on every part of the great 
object to be accomplished, and suited to every 
class and character. Thus, as the darkness of the 
night recedes before the light of day, the evils 

* A respectable merchant, in one of our principal cities, 
said, *' I shall have, reason to remember die Temperance 
cause as long aB I live. Had it not been for that, I before 
now, should have been a drunkard.'' On relating this 
fact to a merchant, in another city ; ** And so,'' said he, 
** should I ; 1 was on the brink of ruin ; but it saved 
me." And the grace of God came in, and he it is believed, 
was doubly saved. " Yes," said he, vnth grateful emphasis, 
as he looked oh hk wife and children, " and I will give a 
hundred dollar* a year, to spread the Temperance Refor- 
mation through the country. — Amer. Temp, Doc.j p. 40. 

t The incendiarism, and, consequently, the awful de« 
ytruction of life and property, which attended the Bristol 
riots, was solely the result of drunkenness. Most of the 
accidents which occur to public conveyances, both by land 
and water, may be traced to the same cause \ and by far 
the greater part of the business of our Judges and Magis- 
trates consists in executing the laws which the connexion 
between intemperance and crime has rendered necessary. — 
See Pari, Rep. on Drunk. Paasinu 

N 
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which have arisen, out of our past ignorance, will 
be chased away by the advancing beams of know* 
ledge.* 

Let her also send forth her Tbmpsbancb Mis- 
sioNABiBS, to carry her principles where they 
cannot by other means be conveyed. "Faith 
Cometh by hearing." — ^The living voice has long 
enough been the charm which has riveted the 
chains of tyranny, error, infidelity, and supersti* 
tion. Let it now be employed in the noble work 
of liberating a great nation from the delusions 
which, for ages, have enslaved it! Hitherto, 
Britain, through the oppressive influence of her 
drinking customs, has been like a strong eagle 
chained to a rock. Let those customs be but 
universally abolished, and she would soon soar far 
above all competitors, and become, indeed, the 
wonder and admiration of the world ! 

* The influence of the prea has, yet, done comparatiYely 
little to aid the cause of Temperance. That some good has 
been effected, by means of Tracts, &c., is admitted ; but 
Learning and Oenius have not condescended, except to a 
very limited extent, to employ their pen on its behalf. 
HithertOi the foolish things of the world have been chosen 
to cotrf^ound the wise. StOl, the writer would be happy 
himself, to retire wholly from this field of labour ; and, 
knowing that it was occupied by men of mightier minds, to 
devote himself to pursuite, much more within the range of 
his feeble efforts. 
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V. 

FIKALI.T. LBT THB CHUBCH MAKB THB CAVSB 
OF TBMPBRAirCB A MATTBB OF SPBCIAL SIN- 
CBBB AND BABNB8T PBATBB. 

" In everything** says the Apostle, '• by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
he made known unto God"* ** If ye shall ask any- 
thing^* says Christ, " in my name, I will do it"\ 
Here we have as direct an injunction to pray for 
the speedy deliverance of the world from the 
idolatry of intemperance, as from any other species 
of idolatry ; and, at the same time, an encourage- 
ment to believe that our prayers will be answered. 

In all ages of the world true piety has displayed 
itself in expressing a sense of dependence on the 
Most High, for success in every lawful under- 
taking. Even when the means, by which we 
might hope to avert an evil, or to obtain some 
desired blessing* seem to be denied us, it is still 
our privilege to supplicate the aid of the Almighty, 
believing, that " He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him"X 

But how has the church acted in reference to 
intemperance ? She has sent her missionaries to 
convert the heathen from their idols of silver and 
of gold, and has set apart seasons in which to 
pray that the blessings of heaven may attend 

♦ Phil, it. 6, t John xiv. 14. % Heb. xt Q. 
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them. She has devoted her energies to the 
emancipation of the slave from dvil hondage ; and 
has deemed it consistent with her most sacred 
obligations, to deprecate slavery, and all its attend- 
ant evils^ both in the sanctuary and at the family 
altar. When pestilence has visited our shores 
she has made it a matter of special prayer that 
the plague might be averted from our dwellings. 
But, in reference to intemperance, though in- 
volving all the essential principles of the foulest 
idolatry — ^though, in itself, the worst form of the 
most degrading, and cruel bondage — ^though far 
more destructive than pestilence, war, and famine, 
when combined, she has, for ages, rarely presented 
a special petition to the Father of mercies, that 
he would be pleased to deliver us from this mighty 
and complicated evil. 

The reason of this neglect is obvious. Having 
been enticed into a close alliance with the enemy, 
against which she ought to have been strenuously 
contending, she, naturally, put oflF the Divine 
armour, and laid aside the heavenly weapons, by 
which alone her warfare against " spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places," could be rendered successful. 

But let her prayers now come to the assistance 
of her efforts, and let her efforts be steadily 
directed against the evil in question, and all will 
yet be well. True, the past history of intemper- 
ance can never be blotted out. The innumerable 
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yictims which this 80ul-destro3riiig sin has con- 
signed to the regions of the lo8t> can never be 
recalled. But the future may be made to wear a 
brighter aspect. Many, who are now in the way 
which leads to everlasting death, may be arrested 
in their career of danger, and be led into the path 
of safety and of happiness ; and, through " the 
good hand of our God upon us," all may be 
shielded from temptations, which none can combat, 
and be sure of victory. 

Happily, there are many, who beMeving that 
" the effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much," are earnestly praying, that true 
temperance, as a part of real godliness, or one of 
the fruits of the spirit, may, ere long, universally 
prevail. And, when once the entire Christian 
church shall be roused to the performance of this 
sacred duty, we shall have reason to anticipate 
the speedy deliverance of the world, from one of 
the most fearful consequences of the Fall, and our 
own beloved land, in particular, from the greatest 
obstacle in the way of its real and permanent 
prosperity 

* James t. 16. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN LONDON, 

** I adopted a plan," aaya Mr* Mark Moore^ " a few 
months ago, in order to ascertain what number of persona 
went into the leading gin-shops^ in various parts of Lon- 
don. I selected fourteen houses, and have made out a 
tabular account of the number of men, women, and chiim 
dren, who went into each house, on each day, for one 
week. The result of the whole calculation is, that in the four- 
teen houses, in one week, there were one iundr^djortf/'ttpo 
4hou9and^our httndredt wid fifty-three mbn,- one hundred 
end eight thoumndyfive hundred^ and mneip-ihree women ; 
^md eighteen thou$andt three hundred and mnety-one 
children; making agrand total of two hundred sixty- 
nine THOUSAND, FOUR HUNDRED, AND TSIRTY-BIGHT, 

who went into those fourteen houses in one week." — 
Rep. en Drunk : p. 2. 

As few persons visit gin-shops but such as are more 
or less intemperate, what must be the amount of intem- 
perance produced in one week, by all the gin-shops of 
London 1 ! 

'* I have myself," says tiie author of the '^ Great Me- 
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tropolis," ** in lome of these giii-temples, seen nearly onb 
HUNDRED persons, at one time, busily engaged in doing 
homage to Bacchus. — Vol. I., p. 47. 

''In the year 1833, biobtbbn thousand, two hun- 

DBSD, AND 8IXTT-BIGHT men, and SLBVBN THOUSAND, 

SIX HUND&BD AND TWBLVB womeu, wcre taken up, by 
the Metropolitan Police, for being found drunk.'' — APP* 
to Eep. on Drunk, f No, 5. 

According to the evidence of Colonel C. Rowan, Com- 
missioner of the New Police, there would be twice this 
number of drunkards not taken into custody, making 
altogether nearly ninbtt thousand cases.— J2^. on 
Mrunk.f p. 26. 

** From the PentonTille-hUl to King's Cross, a distance 
of one hundred yards, there are three first rate gin-palaces. 
On Sundap week, a gentleman took the trouble of ascer- 
taining the number, who were turned out of each gin-shop 
at the hour of closing, 11 o'clock. Erom the Maidenhead 
ninett-thbbb, including women. Erom the White Hart 
SBYBNTT-six ; and, from the Bell Tarem, onb hundrbd 

AND SKyENTT-SEVEN. Out of the TWO HUNDRED AND 

NiNETT-six, one hundred were quite drunk; another 
hundred stupified, and the remaining ninety-six, had 
scarcely sufficient brains left to enable them to stagger 
home." — Watehman. 

« Contiguous to Clare Market, in the west, are ninb 
gin-palaces, within the range of less than one hundred 
yards. One of them was opened on Saturday evening, 
with a band of music on the first-floor, with placards 
announcing that the first customer should receive a bounty 
of five shillings, and all those who entered afterwards 
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during the evoiing and Sunday ^ shonld have tiro glasses of 
spirits for the price of one. Both on that erenkig, and on 
Sunday (yesterday) morning, the concourse was so greait 
that two policeman were compelled to he in attendance to 
prevent a riot. "—Puiffc Paper, October, 1836. 

" There are (in London) 1,887 hakers ; 1,479 hutchers; 
940 cheesemongers ; 265 fishmongers ; 163 poulterers ; 
218 dairymen ; and 1,933 grocers ; making a total of 6,890 
provision shops ; and there are in London 3,636 licensed 
victuallers, exclusive of beer -shops. Thus there are seven 
more licensed victuallers, all of whom are spirit sellers, than 
there are hakers, hutchers, and fishmongers." — Rep, on 
Drunk., p. 4. 

B. 

TEMPLES OP INTEMPERANCE. 
" Were you on arising to-morrow morning, to find that 
by some satanic enchantment, temples had been erected, 
during the night, in your various streets — temples to the 
heathen idols, Venus, and Bacchus, and Mercury, and the 
Indian Juggernaut — patrons of the vices— and that all those 
temples were thronged with worshippers — and thousands of 
them preparing to immolate themselves in honour of their 
gods — ^would you not wither with amazement ? But here 
is all the most fearful part of the scene, passing, in vivid 
reality, before your eyes. The very temples themselves 
virtually exist; nothing but the names are wanting; 
and the votaries flock to them in crowds. Were you 
on arising to-morrow morning, to find, that by some un- 
accountable means, a colony of hundreds of thousands of 
heal kens had come from the ends of the earth, and set 
themselves down in the outskirts of the metropolis ; and 
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covld yoa easily go, and assure yourself of the faet ; tOfM 
you see the great liring mass of heathenism fermentiiig 
there in ignorance and depravity, would you not fear some 
moral contagion from their yidnity ; and would yom not 
take some instant means for penetrating that tbreatenii^ 
mass with the healing influence of the gospel ? — But here 
they are — and the reality is worse than the supposition — 
they are B&itish heathens ; they are not in your 
suburbs merely, but in your midst — ^living at your doors — 
dwelling around your sanctuaries, and they have done so for 
years. The contagion, arising from their presence, has not 
' now to begin — ^it has long been in wide, active, fatal opera- 
tion, endangering your children, contaminating your ser- 
Tants, attacking your friends, destroying your neighbours, 
and keeping thousands in a state of weepmg, and wasting 
anxiety." — Christian Citizen, p. 49, 

** And in the grey of the Sunday morning, at the sound 
of the matin-bell, the gin-temples open wide their portals 
to all comers. T^me was when gin was to be found only 
in by-lanes and blind alleys — in dirty obscure holes, yclept 
dram-shops; but, now, thanks to an enlightened and 
paternal government, gin is become a giant demi-god — a 
mighty spirit, dwelling in gaudy gold-beplastered temples 
erected to his honour in every street, and worshipped by 
countless thousands, who daily sacrifice at his shrine thdr 
health, their strength, their money, their minds, and their 
bodies, wives, children, sacred home and liberty. Jugger- 
naut is but a fool to him ! — for the devotees of Juggernaut 
do but put themselves in the way of being crushed to 
death beneath his chariot wheels, and are put out of theur 
misery at once ; but the devotees of the Great Gin devote 
themselves to lingering misery ; for his sake they are con- 
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tenled to drag on a degraded existence — to see their chil- 
dren pine, dwindle, and famish; to steep themselves in 
poverty to the very lips, and die at last poor, sneaking, 
headle-kidcedy gmel-swoUen paupers ! 

Snnday is especially devoted to the worship of this great 
q»irit; and when the early Sabbath bdls announce the 
arrival of that day, then do the ** lower orders,'' b^n to 
shake off the beery slumbers of the midnight jMiy-table ; 
and wander forth in maudlin unwashed multitudes to the 
temples of the Great Gin; and there. Sir, you may .see 
them, the ancient, and the infant of a span long — old men 
and maidens, grandsires and grandams, fathers and mo- 
thers, husbands, wives, and children, crowding and jostling, 
and sucking in the portions of the spirit which the flaunting 
priestesses of the temple dole out to them in return for their 
copper offerings." — Sunday in Londofh 183^. 

C. 

THE MODBBATB USB OF INTOXICATING DRINKS 
INJURIOUS TO HBALTH. 

'' Of aU the articles of the popular Materia Medica, 
tiiereare none so firequently used, so seldom required, or 
so dangerous to admimster, as ardent spirits, wine, and 
malt liquors ; and their total refection would be the means 
of preventing the ruin of many constitotions and the loss 
of innumerable lives, which are now sacrificed, directly, 
or indirectly, to their injudicious employment." — /. 
FothergiU, M,R.C.S. 

** Water seems the fittest to promote the digestion of 
food ; all spirituous liquors having a property, by which 
they hurt, rather than help digestion." — Dr, Keillt 
Abridgment of the Anatomy of Human Bodies, 
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** As l&rge quantitMB of fermeBted Uqaora are mg|ilf 
deleterioiis — producing a loss of muscular power, anui 
nearly an abolition of correct sensation; and as theiQ 
symptoms are not unfreqiiently fotal, the susptcion a|^peani 
jost, that the perpetual ingorsitation of these drinks cannot 
be innocent, howtmr moderate the quantity may be ; and 
that all the pleasure, or the covnfSort, -which persons deriyo, 
from such habits, is gained at the ultimate expense of tiieir 
health, and the abbreviation of their UtCs/' 

" The habitual use of fermented liquors is a cause of 
destruction, sufficient of itself to counteract all the good 
effects of a diet by no means insalubrious, and of a situa- 
tion, which is more than commonly healthful/' — Dr, 
hamhe^ Rep. on Reg., p. 257. 

<* I consider I sh^ do more in curing and preventing 
diseaee, in one year, by prescribing Total Abstinence^ than 
I could do, in the ordinary course of an extensive practice, 
in one himdred years. 1 hav6 already seen diseases cured 
by Total Abstinence, that would not have been cured by 
l^ly other means.'' — J^ Uigginbottom^Surg. 

" He had visited a palient, a imnister, who was suffering 
from a hardened liver. He had, it appeared, been in the 
habit of taking whiskey. He had some stomach complaint, 
and every time he felt uneasy he took a little. No one 
had given him any caution. As soon as lie saw him he 
pronounced him a dead man. He died soon after ! One 
day, when he was visiting him, a deacon of the church 
called in, to whom he related his suspicions, as to the 
practice of the minister* The deacon exclaimed, ' O dear 
no ; nothing of the kind. He only takes a little drop, now 
and then, when he feels himself unw^. The deacon 
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Mmself had a ruby nose, and certain streaks of purple and 
red on his face. On being asked respecting his hal^ts, he 
said, that he took two or three glasses of wine after dinner^ 
and sometimes a little toddy, especially at night. He 
cautioned him, and told him he must expect soon to follow 
his minister.'' — Speech qf Mr, Hiffginbotlomf Surgeon. 

** When studying at Edinburgh, I had occasion to open 
a great many bodies, of persons who had died of TariOus 
diseases, in a population much more renowned for sobriety, 
and temperance, than that of London ; but the remarkable 
feet was, that, in all these cases, there was, more or less, 
some affection of the lirer ; and I account for it from the 
fiict, that these moral and religious people were in the 
habit of drinking a small quantity of spirits every day.'' — 
Dr, Gordon Rep, on Drunk,, p. 197. 

" The celebrated Dr. Beddoes, an eminent physician, 
entertained the notion, that every stimulating drink was 
more or less injurious, and that they might be done with- 
out*'* — Edgeworth on Ed. 

*' My late wife, who was a woman of delicate constitu- 
tion, was enabled to nurse her whole family of eight chil- 
dren, and most of them for nine or ten months, without 
drinking anything stronger than milk-and-water. She did 
not, in the whole course of her life» drink one quart of 
beer. The whole of the children are now living, and in 
health, with the exception of one, who died in her thirteenth 
year. 

'* My own opinion, from long practical observation, is, 
that any beverage stronger than water is seldom neces- 
sary;— that any thing stronger, except medicinally, is 
aftener t^jurious than beneficial ; and that a total disuse of 
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all alcoholic liqaors, would make a greater change lor the 
better in the morale and dvil condition of manldlid^ than 
all other known remedies, mhtSt/trnxJ^'^WiUiam TotMU, 
Consulting Surgeon, in hit 1%th year, Sgham Hithe, 
1837. 

** The acid qualities of fermented wines are decidedly 
hurtful." — Sir Anthony Carlisle. 

''Wines injure, by their stimulating property. Like 
concentrated sinrits they produce undue excitement of the 
heart, and circulating system." 

" Some wines, as Port for instance, possess a tannin 
prindple, which is dedde^y favourable to constipation, 
and disorders the biliary system.'' 

** Gout is rarely known to exist where the patient has 
not been accustomed to the use of wine." — Beaumont on 
Alcoholic Drinks. 

'' The popular opinion is, that malt liquors are beneficial, 
and well adapted to the labouring man *, my opinion, as 
well as my experience, is in opposition to such sentiments, 
being convinced that neither their bitter principle, nor the 
extractive matter, are any set off agidnst ttkeAr seductive, 
and intoxicate quality." — Beaumont on Aicoh. Drinks. 

** My whole experience assures me, that wkie is bo 
friend to vigour, and activity of mind. It whirls the fioiGjr 
beyond the judgment, and leaves body and soid in a state 
of Ustiess indolence and sloth." ** In a aurvey of my 
whole acquamtance and fri^Ads, I find that water-drinkers 
possess the most equal tempers, and cheerful dispositioBa." 
— Dr. Trotter. 

" Intoxicating liquors, in all ilieir forms, and howeivttr 
disguised, are the most productive cause of Mssass with 
with which I am acquainted. "—Dr. Trotter. 
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'' Dr. Darwin was a determined «Mmy to what he 
called ' frinoua potatitm.* He belieyed that almost all tiie 
distempers of the higher class of people arise from drink- 
ing, In some form or other, too much vinous s{nrit. Daring 
his lifetime, he almost banished wine from the tables of the 
rich of his acquaintance, and persuaded most of the 
gentry, in his own, and the neighbouring counties, to 
become toater'drmkers," — Edgtworth on Md. 

'* No one Is safe from the approadi of countless mala- 
dies, who is in the daily habit of using, even the tmaUe^ 
portion, of ardent spirit. The practioe cannot possibly do 
any good, and it has often done much harm." — Dr, R, O. 
Dodi, Rep, on Dnmk,, p. 221. 

« It is my deliberate opinion, that the use of Intoxicating 
liquors is unnecessary to the healthfrd human constitution, 
and that the strength which they seem to impart, is tem- 
porary and unnatural. It is a present eneigy, purchased 
at the expense qf future weakneee, — Dr, Kaye Greville, 
Glasgow. 

** We have no evidence that Alcohol, in any form, or 
taken imder any ouneumstances, or in any combination. Is 
capable of being digested or converted into nourishment. 
Tbiste cannot, I think, be left a reasonable doubt that as 
much miechiqfto health results from the use of any kind 
of fermented liquors, as from distilled spirits, equally 
diluted with water. If I must drink any quantity of 
Alcohol, in a specified time, I should think it best to take 
it in distilled spirits, rather than in cidetf wine, or beer." 
-^Dr. Mustey, Rep,/or 1838, qfthe Amer. Ten^. Union, 
p. 84. 

** The great discovery has been made by hundreds of 
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thousands, in this and in other lands, tiiat all liquors, con- 
taining Alcohol, are nerer useful, but always injuriopos to 
persons in health." 

*' It is our belief, that, at least, one million of our 
adult population in America, have already abandoned the 
common use of such drinks, from the entire couYiction, of 
their always injurious, and never useful effect.'' — Letter to 
the Queen qf Sngland, by E. V. Delavan, Esq, 

The followmg document has already been signed, by the 
Mghly distinguished individuals, whose names are attached 
to it, and it is still in tiie course of. signature. 
. '' An opinion, handed down from rude and ignorant timesy 
and imbibed by Englishmen from their youth, has become 
very general, that the habitual use of some portion of Alco- 
holic drink, as of wine, beer,- or spirit, is beneficial to 
health, and even necessary for those subjected to habitual 
labour. 

" Anatomy, physiology, and the ejqperience of all ages, 
and countries, when properly examined, must satisfy every 
mind weU informed in Medical science, that the above 
Opinion is altogether erroneous. Man, in ordinary health, 
Hke other animals, requires not any such stimidants, and 
cannot be benefitted by the habitual employment of any 
quantity of them, large or small ; nor will their use during 
his lifetime increase the aggregate amount of his labour. In 
whatever quantity they are employed, tiiey will rather tend 
to diminish it. 

" When he is in a state of temporary debility from ill- 
ness, or other causes, a temporary use of them as of other 
tonic medicmes may be desirable ; but as soon as he is raised 
to his natural standard of health a continuance of thehr use 
can do no good to him, even in the most moderate quantities^ 
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wtiUe hwger qnantltieBy (yet such as bf many persons are 
t&ouglit moderate,) do sooner or later prove injurious to tlie 
human oonstitation, without any exoeptions. 

** It is my opinion^ that <^ above statement is substanti- 
aily correct." 

B. C. Brodie, H.D. Saville Row. 
James Blundell. 

James CHarkef M.D. 

Greoige L. Cooper, M.R.S.L.I. 

Bransby B. Cooper, Fitzroy Square. 

W, F, Chambers, M.D. Brook Street, Grosvenor 

Square. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D. l^nsbury Square. 
J. B. Clutterbuck, 5, Charter House Square. 
David D. Davis, M.D. Professor of Obstetric Medicine, 

University College. 
Thomas Davis, M.D. 30, New Broad Street. 
James Eyre, M.D. 11, Lower Brook Stret, Grosvenor 

Square. 
Robert Feiguson, M.D. 9, Queen Street, May Fair. 
Klein Grant, M.D. 50, Bernard Street, Russel Square. 
John Hope, M.D. 13, Lower Seymour Street. 

C. Aston Key, St. Helen's Place. 

Samuel Meniman, M.D. 34, Brook Street, Grosvenor 

Square. 
Herbert Mayo, 19, George's Street, Hanover Square. 
James Reed, M.D. 10, Bloomsbury Squve. 
H. S. Roots, M.D. Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Benjamin Travers. 
Alexander Ure, M.D. 
Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S. 
b2 
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Seventeen Physicians and Sturgeons of Manchester hate 
signed the foUowing document :— 

** Being of opinion that the use of intoxicating liquors is 
not only unnecessary but pernicious, we have great pleasure 
in stating our conviction, that nothing would more tend to 
diminish disease, and improve the health of the community, 
than abttinence from inebriating liquors, to the use of which 
so large a portion of the Existing misery and immorality, 
among the working classes, is attributable." 

A similar document has also been signed, by fifty-fiyb 
Medical Practitioners, in the town of Birmingham. 

Let the reader remember, that the intoxicating principle, 
in all distilled and fermented liquors is Alcohol^ and that 
this is one of the most powerful of poisons, and if not in- 
vincibly fortified against the power of truth, he must 
believe, that even the moderate use of such liquors is 
necessarily pernicious. — See appendix G. 

D. 

ORINKINO *' USAGES " POWERFUL CAUSES OF IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 

In these we do not include the practice of drinking in- 
toxicating liquor, as a means of quenching thirst ; or 
when taken under the erroneous impression of its being 
conducive to health and strength. For the '* usages " 
alluded to, no o^her reason can be given, than that they are 
among the time hallowed customs of those particular 
classes of society in which they prevail. 

In speaking of the ** fines and footings y* established 
among mec|umics, Professor Edgar has made the following 
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remarks, wldch will go tax towards iUnstratiiig this snb- 
ject: — 

** The drinkiiig customs of the mechanical classes, haye 
been but too mnch overlooked, though they are subjects of 
much importance to the well-being of society. I beUeve 
them to be one of the sorest tyrannies erer practised over . 
any class of men in the world. It is a deep concern of 
eyery one who loves his species, to protest against the pro« 
oeeds of such footings and fines being applied to the pur<* 
chase of strong drink, for it is a system demoralising in its 
character; a system calculated to ruin the proper in- 
fluence of the master over the man, and a system which is 
calculated to keep mechanics in a state of eternal degrada* 
tion. There are very few individuals who are aware of the 
amount of these fines. Masters themselves are not .aware 
of it, and it is only by an examination of the men, and 
their families, that I have found it out ; for example, in 
founderies, a journeyman must pay 10s. 6d. on entering, 
whether the job is long or short ; among carpenters, the 
fine varies firom 10s. to 30s.; a young apprentice to a 
tailor is obliged to treat the whole shop, and 20s. are ex- 
pected from him when his time is out ; an apprentice to a 
sawyer is obliged to pay a guinea, to which each of the 
journeymen puts a shilling ; a linen-lapper, after paying 
20s. to 308. on entering, is obliged to pay 2s. 6d. at the 
measuring of the first web ; the coachmaker is obliged to 
pay 2s. 6d. for every new piece of work he gets ; the 
cabinet-maker's apprentice pays Is. when he puts on his 
apron, and, when Us time is out, he pays 10s. 6d., which 
is called washing him out, and if Jie continues in the shop, 
as a journeyman, he pays lOs. 6d. more, and that is called 
washing him in ; he has to pay, besides, for every new 
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piaoe of w<nk he getf« If a cHld is bonii tiie father ml»t 
pay a footing, and the nnfortunate wight who gets married 
is down for 10s. We must not foi|pet the stfms subscribed 
lor tramps, and for the way-goose, and dnmken bonts at 
the lighting of eandles, amomiting from 10s. to £S., and, 
in some cases, to j^20. When yon take this into t^e ac- 
count, yon need not be sorprised to hear that a poor 
woman paid fonr gnkieas for her son in a rope-walk, and 
that another individual paid £9. for his son in a eabinet- 
■laker's establishment, every individual fiw^dng of which 
was spent in dxink. If the mechanic refuses to pay his 
footings or fines, his fellows will use various plans to force 
him ; if a founder refiise to pay his fine, his moulds wffl 
be qpread ; if a carpenter refuse, his pockets will be glued ; 
if a sawyer, a nail wiU be driven into his plamk, and it witt 
oost him perhaps 10s. to repair his saw ; if a tailor refuse 
to pay hii fine, his dioes wiH be hid, or a hole will be cut 
in his hat, or the arms of his coat sewed up ; it is no tr^ 
for a man to have his coat stolen and sent ^ tk§ tpout, or 
to my unele\ as pawning is ca&ed, and aiter the amount 
of the fine is drank, the pawnbroker's ticket is handed to 
him ; it is no easy matter for an apprentice to bear con- 
tinued refusals, to bear the shafts of ridicule; to be 
banished fipom the house as soon as the master turns his 
back, or to be put in Coventry and driven from the society 
of kis fotiow-worianen. I know a man who refused to pay 
fbotings and fines for his son, and seebig at the end of the 
year that he recdved no instruction firom the journeymen, 
who are the sole instructors in such cases, he was obMged 
to give way to the tjrranny of custom." 

J. Dunlop, Esq., has, already, very materially served the 
canse of temperance, by exposing the drinking usages of 
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North Britain, and for sometime past he has been indostri- 
ously labouring to collect information, relative to sunilar 
usages, in England and Ireland. Ninety-eight separate 
trades are said to have been examined, by this indefatigable 
philanthropist ; and it is stated, that, in a work which is 
about to appear, he is prepared to show, that, in the United 
Kingdom, there are no less than two hundred and 
NiNBTT-SEVBN occasious, whcn intoxicating liquor must be 
given, offered, and taken.* 

The following are the names, by which some of these 
absurd and dangerous usages are distinguished; vis.: 
** footingtf finee, entries, bean-feaate, brotheringe, back' 
inge, club^drink, changing stationt, pag-night'practices, 
allowance-pote, wag-geeee, remuneration^pinte and dranUf 
emugging bribes, Smyma'pinte, ChrietnuU'boxee, strong 
beer -act dues, drink-penalties, freedoms, wettings, tramp' 
drink t good-o/'house lienor, birth-dags, piteher-laws', and 
besides all these, we have drinking customs at visits, mar^ 
riages, courtships, baptisms, deaths, Junerals, bargains, 
sales, holidays," &c. &c. &c. 

Amidst such a host of temptations to drinking, it is, 
surely, no wonder that we have become an intemperate 
people, and that the working classes, especially, have be- 
come, almost universally, the slaves of strong drink. Mere 
reasoning against such usages will have no more effect than 
shaking a feather at a giant. It behoves every patriot and 
Christian to aim a deadly blow at them all, by totally 
abstaining from those liquors, through whose deceitful but 
destructive influence such customs have been established. 

* The woric alluded to is now published, in a handsome 
volume, price 58. 
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E. 



OPIUM BATINa AND TOBACCO SMOKINa. 

The practice of eating opium, as an intoxicating stimulant, 
has, for some years, been common in some parts of England, 
and particularly in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. A re- 
spectable surgeon, in the latter county, informed ihe writer, 
that when he kept a retail drug shop, he was in the habit of 
purchasing balf a hundred weight of opium at a time, for 
the use of persons, who took it, daily, as others are accus- 
tomed to take intoxicating liquors. Females, especially, 
are addicted to this rice — ^if that may be called a vice, on 
behalf of which quite as much may be said, as can be 
advanced in favour of using intoxicating drinks. 

There can be no doubt, that opium eating is Injurious to 
the health of both mind and body, and is, therefore, a 
vicious and immoral practice— opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity — and it ought to be denounced as such. 

But, can any better argument be urged in favour of 
tobacco tmokinfff than can be produced on the side of 
opium eating ? 

It is a practice which has always had its warmest advo- 
cates among tiie frequenters of taverns, and pot-houses ; 
and, for this reason, were there no other, it ought to be 
abandoned by every man calling himself a Christian. A 
few men, who have been distinguished by piety and learn- 
In^, have been smokers ; but tiiere is no reason to believe, 
that they have been indebted for either their religion or 
learning to the fumes of tobacco ; while there can be little 
doubt, that their usefulness has been greatly injured, by 
their fondness for this stinking and poisonous narcotic. 
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It is much to be lamented, tiiat many Christian ministers, 
have been greatly addicted to the irrational practice of 
smoking — thus, not only bringing a measure of disgrace 
on their sacred calling, but gi? ing their sanction to habits, 
which involye in no small degree, the sin of idleness, to say 
nothing of eztraTagance. 

Gambling, and games of amusement, have never con- 
sumed half the time that has been wasted by pipe» and 
cigars. These ministers to comparatively modem sensuality, 
for they had no existence three centuries ago, are, also, 
among the most powerful temptations to intemperate 
drinking ; and so injurious are they to health, that very 
few have lived to a good old age, who have been much 
addicted to the use of them* 

Professor Hitchcock says, ** I group alcohol, opium, and 
tobacco, together, as alike to be rejected, because they 
agree as being poisonous in their natures." ** They impair 
the organs of digestion, and may bring on fatuity, palsy, 
delirium, or apoplexy." 

Dr. Hossack denominates tobacco '' a fashionable poison," 
and attributes * * the great increase of dyspepsia, the alarming 
firequency of apoplexy, palsy, epilepsy, and other diseases 
of tiie nervous system," in part, to the use of it. 

'' This loathsome weed, then*" he says, *' should never 
be usedt even medicinally, except in extreme cases, and 
then in the hands of a skilful physician." — See an ex- 
cellent little Tract, entitied ** Tobacco^ Sw^f, and Cigar9," 
by Pasco. 

If any one of the Wesleyan ministers were to adopt the 
** live points " of Catvinian doetriney it is quite certain he 
wouM be compelled to recant, or to leafe the Society. How 
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is it, then, that so many Wesleyan ministers, directly in the 
face of Mr. Wesley's ** Rules,** both use tobacco and drink 
spirituous liquors ? Are we to infer from this, that, while 
contending for the faith of their venerated founder, they 
are disposed to make light of his workt ? 

One " rule ** is, — ** vigorously, but calmly, enforce the 
' rules ' concerning needless ornaments, drams, and to- 
bacco. Give no band ticket to any man, or woman, who 
does not promise to leave them off.'' 

According to another ** rule," every person, proposed 
for a preacher, may be asked, ** Do you take no snuff, 
tobacco, drams ? " ^ 

Alas I how much easier it is to assent to dognuUf than to 
practise the Christian virtue of self-denial I 



WINES, AS USED IN ENGLAND, MERE INTOXI- 
CATlNa COMPOUNDS. 

The term wine properly signifies the pure juice of tiie 
grape ; but no greater delusion ever deceived mankmd 
than that which consists in supposing, such* wine to be 
commonly used in tiiis country. 

«< As early as tjie year 1426," says one writer on the 
subject, *' great complaints were made against all elaket 
of vendors for adulterating tjieir wines ; and a Sir Jokn 
Ramwell, the mayor, (of London) having caused some 
suspected quantities to be examined, found them so impure, 
that he ordered onb hundrbd and fifty butts to be 
poured into the kennels 1 

In the reign of Queen Mary, and also in that of Charlea 
the Second, rigid enactmentt were made to prevent 
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adulterations, thus proving that there was some reason for 
suspecting the honesty of the wine-merchants. 

In the ISlst No. of the ** Tatler/' Addison obsenres, 
that in his. time, there wias ** a certain fraternity of chemical 
operators, who worked under ground in holes, caverns, 
and dark retirements, to conceal their mysteries from the 
eyes and observations of mankind. These subterraneous 
philosophers,'' he says, '' are daily employed in the trans- 
mutation of liquors, and by the power of magical drugs, 
and incantations, raising under the streets of London, the 
choicest products of the hills and valleys of France. They 
can squeeze Bordeaux out of the sloe, and draw Champagne 
from an apple.'' 

But, perhaps things h&ve improved since tjie time of 
Addison. Let us enquire farther into the matter. The 
wines, chiefly in use, at the present time, are Port and 
Sherry f both of which are so notoriously adulterated, that 
it is very questionable, whether, under these names, one 
drop of the pure juice of the grape is to be obtained. With 
respect to Port, the writer of ** The Wine Drinker's 
Manual," observes, *' the greater part of the Port wine 
which is now brought direct to this country is the juice of 
a variety of grapes, both white and red, pressed together 
along withv the stalks, carelessly fermented, and mixed 
with inmdpf and when there is a deficiency of black grapes, 
earn, coloured with Mir herrUiJ* To such a length is 
hramdyimff carried, even !n Portugal, that very little spirit 
is exported,- nearly the whole being used in adulterating 
the wines. The same practice is also common in making 
up the Spanish wines." 

'* The system of adulteration once b^gun in the mdwe 
coumtry, would, of course, be carried still further in that 
F 
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wfaereiii the wines were exported. Thus, the pernickNis 
practice is sometfanes carried on without regard either to 
scienoe or humanity f and many eorf^tmndt, sold in Lon- 
don, and elsewhere, intended to imitate Port and other 
wines, agree with them only in astringency. Hence the 
practical paradox of more PcMrt wine being maanfiictnred in 
the Taults beneath the streets of London, than is procured 
fi^m the Tineyards of Oporto 1" 

That the Spaniards are quite as great adepts in the artof 
hnmiifiiig, as the Portuguese, seems also certain. 

A comparatively reoent traveller in Spain, in speaking of 
tiie wine of Xeres, says, ^' That which is sent to England 
is always mixed with brandy ^ which occasions a further 
augmentation in the prioe. Most of the wine merchants 
in Xeres, have distilleries to make brandy, to add to the 
whUf but do not export any."— /iicod'« Trav. m Spam, 
4to. 1809. 

A few years, sinoe, the frsmds in Port wine were indis- 
putably exposed by Mr. Brande, an eminent chemist, in a 
valuable paper, on fermented liquors, read before the Royal 
Society, in which he says, that '' Port wine appears to con- 
tain about tmi'ka^ika bulk oi pure brandy." But, accord- 
ing to his own analysis, Simnj does not c<mtain a great 
deal less ; and Maideira quite as much, at least, withm one 
part out of a hundred. 

Percent, 
by measure. 

Brandy contains of Ateohol 53*39 

Port, tJie strongest 25*83 

Madeira, ditto 24*42 

SheiTy,ditto ^ 19*83 

But Cape wine, no more than our Ports and Sherries, can 
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escape ^tAs brantfying process. Sir John Sindair, in a 
paper on the '' Improvement ci the Cape/' dated January, 
1829» observes, '* It would be advantageoas, were premhimB 
offered for wine, made on a pure and good system, instead 
of behig mixed with Cape brandy^ iulpkurie acid, Sfe» 
Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, Ci49e wine is 
generally sold in England, under the name, and at the 
priee9 of Madeira, Sherry, Teneriffe, Stein, Pontac, and 
dboveaU,of Hoekr 

Brandying, however, is not the only fraud practised upon 
the wine-drinkers of England. On the contrary, while 
flattering themsdves that tiiey are drinking the deHoious 
liquor, which has been commended by the pen of inepira* 
iiont they are not only impairing their health by the use of 
apoieonoue epiritf but are sucking in a combination of 
ingredients, idiich bear no sort of resemblance to the 
gmpe. 

*' It is estimated/' says Morewood, on Inebriating 
liquors, ** that one-half of the Pbrt, and five-sixths of 
the white wines, consumed in London, are the produce of 
the home presses." 

Speaking of the adulteration of wines, the writer of 
** The TTine Drinker's Manual," (published 1830,) ob- 
serves, ** The practice is of considerable antiquity ; and, as 
in most ways of sin, succeeding generations have progressed 
in the custom, till they have made a compound of adultera- 
tion, and thus lost the original produce, which they iU' 
tended to imitate or qualify. Indeed, the modems have 
reached a refinement of vice, which the scientific fraud of 
future ages will probably never transcend." 

" One of the most common adulterationB is by means of 
kad^ which, when dissolved in aotds, has the power of 
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sweetening them.". Now Dr. Johnstoney in hU '^ Bsiay on 
Poisons," observes, that ** Lead, in its metallic state, liks 
all the other metals, is probably inert ; but is so easily 
acted upon by the weaker acids and alkalies, that it cannot 
be taken in this form without imminent danger." Hence 
it is justly remarked, by Mr. Accum, that *' the merchant 
or dealer who practises this dangerous sophistieation, adds 
the crime of murder to that of fraud, and deliberately 
scatters the seeds of disease and death among those cot- 
tomers who contribute to his emolument I" 

« It is sufficiently evident," says this eminent chemist^ 
'* that few of these commodities which are the objects ot 
commerce, are adulterated to a greater extent than wine, 
ailum, Braxil-woodf gypsum, oak sawduttf and kutkt ^ 
JilberU are used to brighten, colour, clear, and make 
astringent wines. A mixture of spoiled foreign, and home 
made wines is converted into the wretched compound« 
frequently sold under the name oigenuitu old Port, 

** Many thousand pipes of spoiled cider are annuaUj 
broui^t hither from the country, for the purpose of bdng 
converted into factitious Port wine." 

The following is a chemical analysis of some of the stuff, 
which is sold for the juice of the grape :— 

Spirits of wine, or alcohol 3 ox. 

Cider 14 „ 

Sugar IJ „ 

Allum 2 scru. 

Tartaric acid 1 „ 

Strong decoction of logwood 4 ox. 

Orfila, in his work on Poisons, testifies, that ** sugar qf 
ieadf ewusH, and still more frequently, li/Aorj^e, are mixed 
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wMi tMSf or atmp tasted wines, in order to render tiiem 
1ms so ;" and he describes Hae effects of sach adulterations 
to be foetid eructations, hiccup, difficn% in respirationt 
tiurst, cnmq>, oddness of limbs, conmlsions, change of 
fcatares, deUrkun." 

Dr« J. Stevenson, in his work on ^'Alimentary Drinks," 
dodaiies tfast '' JDrtMi/ ipooit, and theMiffo^ «Jder6«rriaty 
and tUbttrittt are employed to inq|»rt a ridi pvrple ; but 
to red port of a pale feint colour that gypwm is used, to 
render it transparent — that astringency is imparted by 
means of oakwood, »awdu9tf and the hutkt of filberi%: 
and tiiat the htm^^t of high-fla¥OiUE>ed wines is produced 
by iweet-iriars, orrii'troot, daity, cherry laurel water, 
(rankest poison, and deleterious, in its smallest proportions) 
and elder flowere." 

Such are some of the delicious articles pi|)lmed upon 
English wine-drinkers for the pure juice of the gr^^. Who 
would not be a Total Abetamerf from all that goes by the 
name of wine, rather than spend money in the purchase of 
such trash, and, at the same time, run the risk of being 
poisoned. 

The following amusing anecdote will somewhat reliere 
the dryness of the forgoing details, and still further illus- 
trate the subject : — 

A Frenchman, making the tour of London, writes to his 
friends in Paris to the following effect, '' There is a liquor 
sold in this country, which they call te^iie (most of the in- 
habitants call it wind*) Of what ingredients it is composed 
I cannot tell ; but you are not to conceiye, as the word 
seems to import, that this is a translation of our word vin, 
a liquor made of the juice of the grape ; for I am well 
assured there is not a drop of any such juice in it. There 
p2 
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must be many ingrediehts in this liquor from the itOa^ 
different tastes ; some of which are sweet, others souti and 
others bitter ; but though it appeared so nauaeotu to m6 
and my friend, that we could not swallow it, the English 
relish it very well ; nay, they will often drink a gallon of it 
at a sitting ; sometimes, in their cups, for it intoxicates, 
they will wtmtonly give it the name9 qf all our best tome*." 
—Advice on Alim. Drinke, by J. Stevenson, M.D,, 183a. 



THB PRIKCIPLB WBICH INT0XICATB8, IK ALL 
FBRMENTED AND DISTILLED LIQUORS A POI- 
SON. 

It has never been denied, that the intoxicating materialf 
whether existing in beer, or brandy, is what chemists and 
medical men denominate Alcohol. It is the product, 
solely, of the fermentation of saccharine, or sugary sub- 
stances ; and is foimd to exist when any such substances 
have passed into the state of vinous fermentation, which is 
the first stage towards putrefaction. In the next, or 
acetous stage, it becomes destroyed. Thus it exists in 
wine, but not in vinegar. Although its poisonous pro- 
perty had been demonstrated, by its destructive influence, 
on human healtii, for ages prior to the discovery of it, in 
the form of a spirit, by means of the art of distillation, it 
had never received a name, until that of Alcohol was 
given to it, by the Arabian chemists, about eight or nine 
hundred years ago. The Greeks, indeed, had the wisdom 
to perceive, that their fermented wines contained a poison- 
ous property — Whence, instead of saying, **the man is 
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drank/' they were aocostotned to say <* the man is j^oti^- 
9d/ and the word intomcaiion, which we have borrowed 
from their language, is derived from their word tosikant 
whi^ signifies poison. 

As all kinds of fermented wine were found to contain a 
large quantity of Alcohol, it was the practice, at first, to 
obtain it chiefly firom the juice of tiie grape, and to 
denominate it spiriU of wine; but, at present, it is ex- 
tracted mainly firom grain and sugar, and goes by the 
names of gin, mm, whiskey, &c. 

One fact must not be forgotten ; namely, that it exists 
as certainly in the weakest of intoxicating liquors, as in 
the strongest. In beer it exists in a more diluted form, 
than in brandy, but its specific quality remains every- 
where unchanged. 

That it possesses aU that is essential to a poison is 
proved, by the testimony of men who have had the best 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with its nature and 
effects, as well as by our own observations. 

** It would be difficult," says Dr. Gordon, *' to find a 
more destructive j^OMon than ardent spirits." 

AauA ViTM, — " The name," says Dr. Ure, " very 
absurdly given to Alcohol, when used as an intoxicating 
beverage. It has been tiie Aqua Mortis (the water of 
death) to myriads of the human race ; and will probably, 
ere long, destroy the native tribes of North America and 
Australia."— ifeJ. Diet. 

'' Q. Do you deem ardent spirits a poison ?" 

** A. Ardent spirits are very destructive to health, and 
may be deemed vl poison. Writers upon Toxicology include 
ardent spirits in the list of poisonous substances."*— Dr. 
CheynSf Bep, on J)ni»i,, p. 304. 
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<< The im^^iiesrion was ra^^dly extending, tlMtt no tnftn 
oovld oontimie, as an artick of luxory, or diet, to UBe this 
poimm, or be accessory to the nse of it by others, without 
the commission of sin, and, in proportion to the light 
wfai^ lie mig^t hare upon the subject, the accumulation of 
Ctemendons and ever-growing guilt/' — Amer, SHnnp. Doe^ 
p. 22. 

** On every organ they touch they operate as a poison. 
No where in the human body are they idlowed even a 
lodgment, until the vital powers are so far prostrated that 
tiiey cannot be moved. They are hurried onward from 
one organ to aaotiier, marking thdr course witii irregula- 
rity of action, and disturbance of function, until, at last, 
at a common nuisance, tiiey are taken up l>y the emunc- 
tories — ^the scavengers of the system — and unceremoniously 
exduded." — Dr, Alden, Amer. Perm. Doc,y p. 95. 

** That it is a poison to the body, and a poison not of a 
very inactive kind, we have abundant proof in this colony, 
where it produces numerous diseases, and destroys the in- 
habitants of Hobart's Town so rapidly, that they do not, 
on an average, live to more than the age of tweniy^three 
years ; while the prisoners at Macquarrie Harbour, who 
are excluded from the use of spirit, live, on an average, to 
thirty-five years, notwithstanding the privations they un- 
dergo, in being limited to salt provisions.^ — Amer, Perm, 
Temp, Doct p. 375. 

'* It is equally poifojtont with arsenic, operating some- 
times more slowly, but with equal certainty." — Forty-five 
Physicians qf Otco, Amer, Temp. Doc, p. 5. 

'* Let us now oonrider how it causes deatli. Alcohel is 
a substance which is in its nature unfit for the puiposes of 
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nutrition. It is not in the power of the animal economy 
to decompose it, and -change it into blood, or flesh, or 
bone, or anything by which the human body is, or can be 
nourished, strengthened, and supported/' ** It is Alcoh(^ 
when taken, it is Alcohol in the stomach, it is Alcohol in 
the arteries, and veins, and heart, and lungs, and brain, 
and among all the nenres, and tissues, and fibres of the 
whole body ; and it is Alcohol, when, after having per- 
vaded, and passed through the whole system, it is thrown 
off again/' *' Take the blood from the arm, the foot, or 
the head of the man who drinks it, and distil the blood, 
and yon have Alcohol/' ** Not a blood-vessel, however 
minute, not a thread of the smallest nerve, in the whole 
animal machinery, escapes its influence. It enters the 
organs of the nursing mother, which prepare the delicate 
food for the growth and sustenance of her child. It is 
taken into the circulations and passes through the whole 
system of the child, having through its whole course pro- 
duced, not only on the mother, but also on the child, the 
appropriate effects of the drunkard's poison.'* 

** From the fiict that it ii not suitable as an article of 
diet, it follows, of course, that it must be hurtftil, and that 
it is wicked to drink it, or to Jwmish it to be drunk by 
others." 

" Nor is this all ; by this poison you deteriorate the 
quality of the nourishment, which the system does receive. 
Amidst the bustle, excitement, and irritation, which 
Alcohol occasions, the organs cannot furnish nourishment, 
pure and healthful as they otherwise would. And thuSy 
by a three-fold process, you work out destjrueiii^" 

" Facts justify the conclusion ; that Alcohol has, within 
the last thirty years, cut off, in the United States, more 
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than thirty mflfion yean of human proba^n, and nihered 
more than a million of souls, uncalled, and in violation of 
the command, ' Thou 9halt not kiUf' into the presence of 
their Maker."— ulmer. Perm. Temp, Doc, p. 463—468. 

'' I cannot hesitate to recommend the entire disuse of 
such SLpoieon, rather than incur the risks necessarily con- 
nected with its moderate use/'— fT. Harly, M.D,, Phy- 
aician to the Prieone in Dublin, 

** Q. Do you consider si^iitt properly designated as 
poieonr* 

** A. Under a proper ezplanatioh of the term they may 
be Juetfy called poison ; they are ranked by writers on 
medical jurisprudence among the narcotics — acrid poisons ; 
their deleterious action depends yery much on the consti- 
tution of tiie patient, and the amount taken : small quan- 
titiei seldom produce effects which the patient thinks to be 
hurtful ; but, if repeated, they always prove more or less 
injurious; larger quantities frequently prove fatal, by 
directly producing effects analogous to other poitontf or by 
giving rise to other diseases, which, in a short time, cause 
death : very large doses often destroy life within a fho 
kourif and are known to act on the same principle witii 
other narcotics."— Dr. B, 6. Dode, Rep, on Drunk,, 
p. 221. 

Now, as there is nothing to intoxicate, in all unadulterm 
ated fermented liquors, but Alcohol, it is certain, that the 
drinker of beer, wine, and cyder, is as truly violating the 
laws of his nature, and committing slow suicide, as the 
drinker of gin or brandy. '* For my own part," says one 
of the most eminent medical writers of America, Dr. 
Mussey, '' if I were compelled to drink any given amount 
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of Alcohol, I should much prefer, from regard to health 
merelj, takmg it mixed only with water, than in combi* 
nation with the ingredients existing in beer/' 

Should the above not satisfy the reader, that Alcohol is 
a poiton, he will find many other testimonies bearing on 
the subject, in ^* The Curse of Britain,'' pp. 207—218 } 
and in the publicationa generally of both the Old and New 
British and Foreign Temperance Societies. 

H. 

INTOXICATING DRINKS PRODUCTIVE OF MENTAL 
DERANGEMENT. 

There are some other poisons which are able speedily 
to destroy life, but they do not seem to exert any peculiar 
influence on those organs, on which the mind is dependent 
for its due development, and healthy exerdae. But all in* 
toxicating liquors possess a ttpecific property, by which they 
derange, and enfeeUe tiie mental faculties. 

< < The use oifermented liquors, and partieolaily of spirits, 
is very conducive to the bringing on of insanity ; they first 
act on the stomal^, then on the nervous system ; they 
bring on diseased action, disorganization of the brain is the 
consequence, and all the dreadM results of msanity 
follow." 

* ' Out of twenty-eight cases admitted last year, that wei« 
reported to us as having been recent cases, nineteen out of 
the twfflity-eight were drunkards." — Dr, BUUf Retident 
Phy, at the Co, Lunatic Ase, qf Midd, Bep, on Drunk,, 
p. 46. 

'' Among four hundred and ninpty-five patients, ad- 
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mitted, in four years, into a Lunatic Asylum, at Liverpool, 
two hundred and fifty-seven were known to have lost their 
reason by drunkenness." 

** The observations of Dr. Esquirol, at his establish- 
ment, near Paris, showed that of three hundred and thirty- 
six patients, he only found . three whose insanity was 
attributable to excessive drinking; but Dr. Hallaran 
ascertained, that at the Cork Lunatic Asylum, out of three 
hundred and eighty-three male patients, one hundred and 
three had become deranged through the excessive drinking 
of whiskey." 

In Scotland, where they drink about three times the 
quantity of spirit that is consumed in England, the num- 
ber of insane persons is about three to one, as compared 
with the number in England." — "Rep, tm Drunk,, p. 143. 

** Q. Can yon inform the Committee, with regard to 
the patients in Bethlehem Hospital, whether it has been 
observed that the ninnber of patients that have become in- 
sane from spirit drinking has increased ? " 

"A. I am not able to speak with any particular accu- 
racy ; but I would say, generally, from a weekly attend- 
ance upon tW Bub-eommittee, for now almost thirty years, 
about half, at least ht^f those who come into the com- 
mittee-room, and concerning whom it has been enquired 
by the Governors present, or by the Physicians, what they 
supposed to be the cause of insanity, the larger proportion 
I should say to be from that oeiuse ; it has been stated to 
be from the cause of drinking." — J, Poynder, Bag,, Rep, 
on Drunk, f p. 64. 

" The love of strong drink," says Dr. Peirson, " and 
the proneness to inofita,' are, witii respect to mch other, 
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intercbaiigeable causes/' — Amer. Perm, Temp. DoCf 
p. 66. 

That intoxicating drinks should produce insanity is no 
matter of astonishment, when it is known, that alcohol, by 
being absorbed into the blood, can be carried unchanged to 
the brain, so as to load and uritate it. 

** I dissected a mim,'' says Dr. Kirk, *^ who died in a 
state of intoxication aften^a debauch. The operation was 
performed a few hours after deatli. In two of the cavities 
of the brain, the lateral yentricles, was found the usual 
quantity of limpid fiuid ; when we smelt it the odour of 
whiskey was distinctly perceptible ; and when we applied 
the candle to a portion, in a spoon, it actually burned blue 
— ^the lambent flame, characteristic of the poison, playing 
on the surface of the spoon for some seconds.'' — Amer, 
Perm. Temp. Doe., p. 65. 

** The mtellectual fsuiulties are impaired by Akohol. 
Every excess is a voluntary insanity, and if often repeated, 
and carried beyond a certain degree, it often produces the 
horrible disease, called delirium tremens ; in which, while 
the animal powers are prostrated, the mind is tortured 
with the most distressing and fearful imaginations." — 
Forty Phyrieitme ^f the State qf New York, Amer, 
Temp, Doc, p. 89. 

** It is now understood, that even moderate drinking 
weakens the intellect, blunts the power of discriminating 
perceptions, and, if it does not, as. is often the case^ make 
a man dishonest, it renders him more liable to be deceived, 
and to make mistakes." 

** No man (says an eminent physician) who has taken 
(mly a single glass, has aU his hcoHAn in as perfect a ftate, 
Q 
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as the man who takes iioiie."-»-^fii<r. Pwm. Tmmp* Ih^.f 
p. 235. 

How mnch like idiots, or madmen, do indiTidnals gene- 
Bally act, in their occasional fits of intemperance, though 
sustaining a rqmtation for sobriety, pmdenoe, and mtne. 

** A respectable lawyer, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
was about to sell the wood which was standing upon a 
certain piece of g^mid. He told the yendue-master (the 
asotkmeer) not to furnish any intoxicating Hqnor, but, fa 
ha stead, to Airdsh nourishing food. The Tcndue-raaster 
eonaented to follow his directions, but, said he, * I am Tcry 
aorry, you will lose a great deal of money. I know how it 
works ; and you may depend upon it, that after men have 
been drinking, the trees look a great deal larger than tiiey 
did before.'— Truly * wine is a mocker, and strong dirak is 
raging ! ' *'^Amer, Perm, Temp, Doe,, p. 460. 

"Wine heightens indifference into loye ; love into jealousy, 
and jealousy into madness. It often turns the good- 
natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin. 
It giyes bitterness to resentment ; it makes vanity insup- 
portable, and displays every little spot of the soul in its 
deformity."^il(2<f»foii. 

I. 

BXPBNSIVXKSSS OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 

'* In tiie year 1833, it was calculated, by Profesaor 
Sdgar, that ;^54,000. were expended, in distilled spirits, in 
the parish of Belfast.~-The poor of this parish required 
for their support not more than ;£5,400. per ammm. The 
nwmters of uelig^on reooTod not more than ;^4,500. The 
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TCfjtl ooUege coot Govenmieitt ;^1,500* Supposing, in 
aAiiticm to these sums, j^l,100. had been allowed for 
BiUe, Missionaiy, and similar Societies, andi^,000. to aH 
tiie Sttiday Schools in Ireland, wliich is the sum devoted 
to thdr support, there would then remain Twentt-ninb 
Thousanp Pounds out of the consumption of spirits in 
this t&nf^ pmatk,'*^Etp. on Dnmk,, p. 68. 

'* The masters of thhrty-nine establishments, of one land, 
ki Bel£ut, have been in the habit of expending about 
j^l,300. per annum, on 456 men, in spirituous Hquors, as 
a stimxdus to exertion; being a larger amount than the 
voluntary contributions for the lodging, food, clothing, and 
medical attendance of all t^ poor of the town 1 ^'-^Rep. 
on Drunk; p. 70, 

** In the year 1829, in the three parishes of Greenock, 
consisting of 30,000 inliabitants, there were expended in 
spiritoous liquors, in a year, j^98,000 ; in the town of 
Glasgow the calculation has been made of j^451,000. a 
year ; and in Edinburgh, nearly about the same sum."<» 
Bep, on Drunk., p« 416. 

Nearly a million sterling, expended in one year, in 
ardent $pirit» alone, by the inhd>itants of three of tiie 
most enlightened towns, in the best instructed portion of 
Her Mijesty's dominions I No wonder the Scotch haTc 
been distinguished for diseased livers. But-^-they are, 
bapiHly, gettmg wiser. 

** In one small district of the Ands (in Irdand) a men- 
dicity was establiidied some time sinee, which was fbund to 
be sufficient for supporting ell the poor of the district fbr 
j^OO. a year. The mendicity, however, fell in a very 
short time to the ground, for want of 8upport.~-In the 
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same distdct there were thirty-four si^t shopB, and sup- 
posing that these received only ^100. a year each, we are 
brought to the conclusion, that, while j^3,400 a year wa» 
expended in the dbtrict, on strong drink, ;^300, a year 
could not be obtained for the use of the poor." — lUp, on 
Drunk,, p. 426. 

** I have made a calculation of the amount spent, an- 
nually, by the public, for distilled spirits alone, and it can- 
not be less than Twenty-fivb Millions of money 
annually ; and I have no doubt that it is to a much larger 
extent." — Mr, Mark Moore, Rep, on Drunk,, p. 1. 

This calculation was made in 1834, when the consumpi* 
tion amounted to ne^ly twenty-six million gallons. la 
1836, the quantity of British spirits, on which duty was 
paid, amounted to nearly Twenty-seven Million gal- 
lons! 

The income of Gk>vemment, arising from the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, in the year ending Jan. 1837, was as 
under : — 

Spirits ;^,463,203 

Malt, Hops, and ^me. ;^,045,273 

making a grand total, of sixteen icillions and a half 
STERLING 1— Cofi^. to the Brit. Ahmmaek, 1838. 

Mr. Beaumont, in his essay on Alcoholic liquors, has 
cidculated, that the cost of tnalt liquor is not less than 
roRTT-Two MILLIONS, annually. The writer thinks he 
has given rather too many gallons to the bushel, and 
charged somewhat too much per gallon; but as he hat 
taken no account of tiie adulterationt, which are known to 
be practised to a great extent, there is reason for.believiag 
that he is not much above the truth« 
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*< It h meiitioiied id tbe new BtatUtical aecoant of 
Sootiand, tbat in the parish of Stephenson, Ayrshire, the 
pofmktion erf which is 3681, the emMrmous sum of 
j^4,425. k spent, annnally, in ardent spirits ; betng witMn 
a ir^ qf the whole rental qf the pmiehJ' 

K. 

INTOXICATIlfO LIQUORS AWFULLY DESTRUtJTIVE 
TO HUMAN LIFE. 

It has ahready been shown, nnder " Note 6," that the 
principle which intoxicates, in all fermented and distilled 
liquors, is a poison ; apart, then, from any eyidence tend- 
ing to prove that such liquors are destmctiye to human 
life, common sense would conclude that they must of 
necessity f be so. Let us, however, consider the testimony 
of credible and experienced witnesses. 

L Thep destroy Mfe ^ prodmehsg disease, or increasing 
its violence,, 

** Uimatnral excitement, by means of strong liquors, 
occasions a proportionate exhanition of the vital powers, a 
diminished capacity lor subsequent exertion, a premature 
old age, a life of suffering, and an early grave.*' — Dr. Car^ 
rick, Senior Phy. to the Bristol I^f, 

Dr. Gordon, qpcakiiig of tiie ooii-wh^ppen of Londimr 
says, " la the Lcmdaa Hospital we roceive a great aamber 
of those individuals, and tbe wtertality among them is 
frighifiU, Hie moment they are attacked with an aonte 
disease, they are unable to bear depletion, and they die 
directly."— iZep. on Drunk., p. 197. 

** Leaving dr n n fc w MUc ss out «f flie quMtion, tiie firequent 
q2 
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oonsamption of a small quantity, of spiritSi gradttii^y:i||- 
creased, is as surely destructive of life as more halntivd . 
intoxioatioa ; — and, therefore the gin-shops are spreadiiqi- 
diseases and death to a degree that is frightful.'' — Dr» 
Gordorit Rep. on Drunk,, p. 198. 

** Two thirds of the diseases and deaths of Europeans in 
India, are in consequence of their indulging in the ahuse of 
spirituous liquors, and exposing themselves unnecessarily 
to the sun during the heat of the day." — W. Burke, In^, 
tpector General of H, M. Hospitals, Rep, on Drunk,, 
p. 433. 

'' Of all the articles of the popular materia medica, there 
are none so frequently used, so seldom required, or so 
dangerous to administer, as ardent spirits, wine, and malt 
liquors ; and their total rejection would he the means of 
preventing the ruin of many constitutions, and the loss of 
innumerable lives, which are now sacrificed directly, or 
indirectly, to thdr inju^cious employment." — /. Fbther^ 
gill,M,RC,8, 

--' '< It is not hazarding too much to say, that whilst hun- 
dreds and thousands have committed suicide, by the agency 
of hemp and steel, tens of thousands have destroyed them- 
lelves by intoxicating drinks." — Beaumont on Ahoholie 
Drinks, 

** 1 have no doubt, if a man, beginning at twenty, were 
to take one large glass of spirits regularly every day, he 
would thereby affect the duration of his life, probably 
ahridginig it by at least ten years." — Dr, Cheyne, 

" Many very excellent men have become the subjects of 
incurable stomach complaints, and wasted away, in middle 
life, where there has been coimting-hoase application, with 
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only one, or two glasses, at most, of diluted spirit and 
. wate^, taken every night at the coffee-honse, or at home, 
who would have been shocked to be considered othervrise 
than sober men, thinking that they were rather benefitting, ' 
than injuring their health." 

" Travellers generally die of brandied stomachs/'— 
/. Upton, Esq., of Throgmorton Street, 1817. 

In Glasgow, according to Dr. Clealand's tables, there 
has been a very great increase of mortality, since 1822, the 
year in which the duty on distilled spirit was reduced. In 
1821 the number of deaths was 3,686, in the year 1823, 
the year when the low duties began to operate, the mortality 
rose to 4,627, being an increase in the number of deaths of 
941,'*— Rep. on Drunk., p. 426. 

** I appeal to every philanthropist, patriot. Christian, to 
take part in the reform ; to avoid the use of spirits as a 
violation of the laws of life ; to abstain from the unholy 
traffic as from a traffic in human hlood,** — Dr* Alden*8 
Address, U. 8. 

** The use of spirits, even in the greatest moderationt 
tends to shorten life.'*—Prqf, Hitchcock's Address, U. 8. 

*< Of 33 persons found dead in one city, 29 were Mlled 
by intemperance." 

'' Of 77 persons found dead in different places, the 
deaths of 67, according to the coroners' inquests, wera 
occasioned by strong drink." 

'* And, in another city, of 67 adults who died in one 
year, 28 were killed in the same way."— ^mer. Perm. 
Temp. Doc, p. 98. 

From the most conclusive evidence, it appears, that 
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tlia ekoierot in both thii and other oonntriM, was ahnoit 
ratirely mdebted for its dastenotiTe Inflveaoe to intoxicating 
liquoTB. 

** 1 have learned from several medical men/' says J. C. 
Grayes, a police magistrate of Dttblin, ^ that cholera gene- 
rally attad^d and carried off, In the first instance, those 
whose constitntiims were debOttated by habitual intoxica- 
tum." 

During the preTalenoe of thisawM disease in the United 
States, 336 died in the city of Albany, abote 16 yean of 
age, of whom the following is a detailed account : — 

bileniperate persons 140 

fk^drinkeis 5ft 

Habitual moderate drinkers ^ . . . « 131 

Strictly temperate 5 

Members of Temperance Societies 2 

Idiots 1 

Unknown 2 



336 



A distli^giuished gentleman, in tlie city of New Yovk^ 
after paying qpeoial attention to the raljeoty observed* tiiat 
<' ftuHs abundantly authorised the conclftstoa» (hat had it 
not been for the ssle and ise of q^rit, there had not been 
cholera enough hn tiiat city to lonra oaased the eeasatifln of 
business tar a sing^ day."— P«rM» Temp. Doe., p. 219. 
See also pages 496 and 497. 

** We were once," says a converted Chippeway diitf, in 
a letter to Lord Goderich, ** very numerous, and owned all 
Upper Canada, and lived by hnirting aad ishiag, b«t ibti 
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fifhiU men, who caone to trade witii us, taught our ISstfaeni 
to drink the fire wtUert^ which iias made our people so 
poor and sick, and has killed many tribeHy till we have be- 
come very small."— Pfl/?er* on Aborig, TW^es, 1834, 
p. 135. 

** The Copper Indians, through iU-management, tn/em- 
perance, and vice, are said to have deereasedf within th^ 
last five years, to one half the number of what they were.'- 
— Pari, Rep. on Aborig. Tribes. 

** The depopulation of the South Sea Ishmds has been 
mo9t/earJkil, but I am not aware that it is traceable to the 
operation of the cruelty of Europeans. It irtraceable, in 
a great measure, to the demoraliiing effects of intercourse 
with ^be Europeans — the introduction of ardent epirite and 
fire-arms." — Re9. W. BUitf Bep. on Aborig. Tribes^ 
p. 28. 

These amiable Europeans were not cruel enough to mur- 
der the natives with their own hands, but they furnished 
them with the means of murdering themselves and each 
other. 

II. I%ey destroy l\febgptrodueing murders, ejfecutionip 
and accidents. 

" Since the institution of t^ Recorders' and Supreme 
Courts at Madras, no less than thirty-four British soldiers 
have forfeited their lives for murders, and most of these 
were committed in their intoxicated moments." — Rep. on 
Drunk., p. 190. 

". In ^kc year 1818 twenty-two persons were condenmed 
to Mi^ffT death in the city of Dublin, every one of whom 
dedared, that drunkenness had been among the ducf causes 
of their n^J'^Rep. en Drunk., p. 266. 
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" Of more than two kundred mm'dert, oonmiltM te 
the United Stttteft in a jesBft neaily «I1 have their origin in 
drinkfaig."-^i^MM. 7>fii. Det.t V* ^9* 

'Mt is a melancholy feuctf that Itlr. Badger, the coroner 
of Sheffield, has within the short space of ten days, bad 
occasion to hold inquests ott Mrteen persons, who came to 
their deatkt, by «oddeiits> wholly ariring fitmi indulging in 
the boneftd vlee of intempenacek"*^7^lfMCt, IIM ii«rtht 
1837. 

'* AasOi^ tile inquetts of the years 1827, 1828, and 
1829> held m te parish of Llfvipool, the Terdietintweiitj* 
tilree Of tiie oasis, of whidi fowtsen were men, and nine 
women, was, ** died from tMcmtiiw drinking i*' but those* 
I found iqpon <ttainluing the records Of tin inquests, ibmned 
a i>^ MMilfjMt^porllou of tiie deaths from tins cansew" 

** Q. Can you state the probable amount of sudden and 
violent mortality, throughout the kingdom, from this 
source ? " 

** A. Taldug the proportion in lirerpool, as tiie datttm» 
say forty accidental deatiis, in one year, in a population of^ 
periiaps, one hundred and fifty thousand, would give for the 
inhabitants erf the United Kingdom Six Thousand, four 
HUND&BD annually." 

" If we were to take the proportion in Manchester, from 
returns of a nmilar nature, it would make the deaths four 
timet as great." — Rev. W, Scoresby, Hep. on Druni., 
pp. 310, 381. 

« During the late war, almost every accident I ever 
witnessed <m board ship) wus owing to ^hruidDBiinsss. A 
number of boats iqpset and /toes loet, and men fblling from 
tiM mast-head, magr aU be utfeributod to drunkenness." 

'' I hold spirituous liquors more dngerous tium gun* 
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pawd«r/'— Cin^. M. JP. BrmUoih 12. M, i^- on Dnmi.^ 
p. 239. 

<« The lofs of the St. Geoige, with 550 men; <^ the 
Kent, East Inditiaan, with most of her passengers and 
crews of the Ajazy with 350 people; of the Rothesay 
Castle and 100 lives, baa been attributed solely to the use of 
intwaoating liqiior*'^'^i2i!P. 9^ DnmJk, BvifUmt qf CapU 
JS. P, Brenim and C PnmeUt B^q, 



THB INFLVBNTCB OF INTBMPBRANCB IN NBITTBAL* 

ISING THB BFFOBTS OF CHBISTIAN MISSION* 
ABIBS. 

A Wesleyan Missionary, at the Friendly Idands, makes 
tlie following report to his Society, from Tongataboo t— 

" We hare kmg been grieved to bear of the wickedness 
committed by our countrymen, who visit tiie IViendly 
Islands. It has spread its deadly inflaence hi and wide, 
and presents an obstacle, of no trifling importance, to the 
extension of the Gospd, at many parts of the Island, and is 
the constant stombHng-block to tiie mfent dmrdi of Christ, 
at this place. — From what we have lately witnessed, we find 
that tbe evil complained of is increasnig upon ns, and tiie 
oonse^piences have been most afflicting. I do not hesitate 
to say, that eighteen out of twenty of tbe acddents 
which have happened at these Islands, have taken place 
through the depraved and wicked conduct of tiie crews, as 
diey drmk Ut exeest, quarrel and fight among themselves, 
and insult and fil-treat the natives."— Itev. /. Thonuu. 

** Tbere is nothic^ more ii^urious to the South Sea 
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Islanders than seamen, who ha^e absconded from ships, 
setting np hnts for the retail of ardent spirits. The de- 
moralization, and impediments to the civilization, and 
prosperity of the people, that have resulted from the ac- 
tivity of foreign traders, in ardent spirits, have heenp^if^/kti 
in the extreme. In one year, it is estimated, that the sun of 
TWELVE THOUSAND doUars was expended, in Taheite alone, 
chiefly by the natives, for ardent spirits." — Rev, TV. ^iU, 

'' On arriving at Raitea I was perfectly astounded, at 
bdiolding the scenes of drunkenness which prevailed in my 
formerly flourishing station. There were scarcely a hv$idred 
people who had not dugraced themselves ; and persons who 
had made a eonaUtent profession of religion for years had 
been drawn into the vortex ! 

'' The son and successor of old Tamatoa was a very dis- 
sipated young man, and when he succeeded to the govern- 
ment, instead of following his fieither's good example, he 
sanctioned the introduction of ardent spirits. Encouraged 
by him, and taking advantage of my absence, a trading 
c^>tain brought a small cask ashore, and sold it to the 
natives. This revived their dormant appetite, and like 
pent up waters, the disposition burst forth, and, with the 
impetuonty of a resistless torrent, carried the people before 
it, so that they appeared maddened with infiitnation. I 
could scarcely imagine that they were the same persons 
among whom I had lived so long^ and of whom / had 
thought »o highly,** 

The above is extracted from Mr. l^^lliams's ** Narrative 
of Misnonary Enterprises," and after informing his readen, 
that a resolution was eventually passed to destroy all the 
ttiUe hi the island, Mr. Williams goes on to remark, 
" that the tf9</ had become so alarming, that the Mliakm- 
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aries felt that wmethinff mutt be attempted^ and, therefore, 
determined to set the people an example, by abstaining 
entirely from the use of ardent spirits, and by forming 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. These worked exceedingly well, 
especially at Papara, the station occupied by our venerable 
and indefatigable brother, Mr. Davis.'' 

In one place Mr. WOliams remarks, '^ I am truly thank- 
ful — and in this feeling every friend of Missions will par- 
ticipate — that the people, with their chief, have be^i 
brought to see their folly, and abandon the use of that 
which was unfitting them for earth and heaven, by rendering 
^em poor y profligate, and miserable,** 

At this very critical period, we are further informed, 
the Parliament met, and before the members proceeded to 
business, they sent a message to the Queen, to know upon 
what principles they were to act. She returned a copy of 
the New Testament^ saying, * Let the principles contained 
in that book be the foundation of all your proceedings ;' 
and, immediately, they enacted a law to prohibit trading 
with any vessel which brought ardent spirits for sale ; and 
now there is but one Island, in the group, Porapora, where 
these are allowed."— pp. 347—349. 

As Mr. Williams is one of the most honoured and useful 
Missionaries of the present age, it is exceedingly strange, 
that his statements should have so little influence, as they 
appear to have, among the most zealous of his applauders 
and supporters. 

In reviewing those statements we discover, — 

I. That Intoxicating Liquor, under the form of ardent 
spirit, had nearly destroyed one of the most flourishing 
Missionary settlements in the South Seas. 

II. That the Missionaries felt it be their duty to esta- 

R 
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blish Temperance SoeietieSf and to abstain altogether finom 
spirits themselves as an example to the natives, 

III. That it was considered, by the natives, consistent 
with the principles of the New Testament, to prohibit 
trading with vessels that brought ardent spirits for sale : 
and to this view of the subject the missionaries agreed. 

rV. That Mr. Williams himself rejoiced that the people 
were induced to abandon the use of that, which was ** un- 
fitting them for earth and heaven, by rendering them 
poor, profligate, and miserable.'' 

Now, if there be any sense in all this, is it not the duty 
of Christians, at home, to connect themselves with Tem- 
perance Societies, and to abstain altogether from those 
drinks, which are unfitting millions of their countrymen 
for earth and heaven, by rendering them poor, profligate, 
and miserable. At Raitea, the very trade in such drinks 
was denounced and prohibited. Alas ! that in Britain the 
trade should be considered so far innocent and honourable, 
as to be thought worthy the attention and approval of the 
Church herself. Even the covers of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, as well as other religious periodicals, are not considered 
too sacred, to be made the vehicle of puffing into notice 
those very ardent spiritSf to say nothing of other intoxi- 
cating liquors, which, for ages, have been the greatest curse 
of both the Church and the worid. But if ever the antici- 
pated glory of the millenium shall arrive, it must be pre- 
ceded by a benevolence more rational and diffusive than 
that, which, while weeping over the miseries of a few South- 
Sea Islanders, can overlook the ten-fold greater miseries of 
the millions at home ; and by a zeal infinitely more self- 
denyiug than that, which expends itself in collecting, 
weddy, a few pence from individuals, who, while giving 
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ihsar pence to God, are devoting tkeit pounds to vanity and 
self-indulgence. 

After having witnessed the dreadful effects of intemper- 
ance at Raitea, we need not wonder at finding Mr. 
Williams, on another occasion, saying, ^' In attempting to 
introduce Christianity among a people, I would rather, by 
fisur go to an island where they had never seen a European, 
than go to a place after they have had intercourse with 
Europeans. I had ten times rather meet them in their 
Savage state, than after they have had intercourse with 
Europeans." — Rep, on Aborig. TribeSt p. 28. 

For much valuable information on this subject, see Amer. 
Perm, Temp, Doc, pp. 411—420. 



M. 



TOTAL ABSTINENCE, PROM ALL INTOXICATINO 
LIQUORS, A PRACTICABLE REMEDY POR INTEM- 
PERANCE. 

That men, in enlightened countries, should ever^ have 
doubted the possibility of abstaining from intoxicating 
drinks, is a striking proof of the power of the most un- 
natural customs to darken the understanding and pervert 
the judgment. 

I. History, both ancient and modem, is directly (^posed 
to the notion, of their being any more necessary, to persons 
in health, than opium or arsenic. 

II. llie strongest men, and the longest livers, have been 
disti n gu i shed, either by their extreme moderation, in the 
use of such diinks, or by their Total Abstinence. 
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III. Many very eminent physicians, living in dif- 
ferent ages, and in various countries » have declared the 
superiority of pure water to all other drinks ; conseqoentlyy 
man cannot require intoxicating drink as a heverage. — 
Appendix N. 

IV. The investigations of science, and the results of long 
experience go to demonstrate, that that which renders any 
liquor intoxicating is a poisonous property, and must 
therefore, injure, rather than promote the health of those 
who drink it.— Appendix G. 

But the tru& of the position, at the head of this article, 
has now heen proved, hy innumerahle instances, of persons 
n all dtuations, and of all classes, who have abstained from 
intoxicating liquors without injury, though, previously, 
accustomed to them from their childhood. 

The following cases are taken from the Ninth Report of 
the American Temperance Society. 

" About two years ago, I commenced Total Abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks ; and I am constrained to be- 
lieve, that I have experienced a much more sensible im- 
provement in my bodily and mental powers than when the 
reform was but half accomplished. I am now nearly sixty- 
two years old, and find, so far as I am capable of forming a 
judgment, that my bodily and mental powers are better 
than they were twelve years ago." — Hon, Judge Brewster, 
of Riga, 

" TiUll the age of twenty-nine years, I was in the habit of 
using intoxicating liquor of almost every kind. Since 1824 
I have continued to labour, summer and winter, and am 
satisfied that, in my case, abstinence from all intoxicating 
drink is beneficial to health. I am less affected by heat 
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and o(dd— have more mufonnity of feeling, and more cheer- 
fulness of mind/' — Colonel Guy Bigelowj qf ColchesteTf 
Cofm, 

** For eight or ten years past, I have wholly abstained 
from the use of intoxicating Uquors ; I find dispensing with 
them has been decidedly beneficial, and that I was entirely 
wrong in supposing that they did me good."— £fon. Judge 
Lomae, qf Montpelier, 

« I have recehred mnch advantage, every way, by a per- 
fect adherence to the principle of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquor."— IZeo. Henry White, Pastor qf Allen 
Street Church, New York. 

** I used to su£fer much from head-ache, sick stomach) 
want of appetite, irregularity of the bowels, restless nights, 
rheumatic pains, melancholy feelings, and a most distressing 
affection of the heart. Of all these I have got cured, by 
abandoning stimulants and improper food." 

** It matters not whether the stimulants be distilled 
spirit or fermented liquors ; they all, without exception, 
endanger the health of man, produce diseases of the most 
fetal kind, and destroy more lives than sword, pestilence, 
and famine." — Joseph Speed, M.D,, qf Caroline, Tomkins 
Co,, New York, 

** I have disccmtinued the use of all intoxicating drinks 
for about two years and a half. My health has been gra- 
dually Improving ever since, and is now perfectly good. 
The effect on the capability of making great, and con- 
tinued] efforts of mind and body, has been decidedly 
fevourable. I can do nearly double the mental labour, 
which I could formerly do."— ^t//tam Ladd, Esq,, Sec, 
qf the American Peace Society. 
r2 
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** Since I have adopted the principle of total abstinence, 
I find I can perform the longest jonmies by night and day, 
on land and water, in heat and cold, and yet not suffer any 
inconvenience from the want of stimulating drinks.'' — 
Amasa Walker, Esq., Merchant, <if Boston, Mass, 

** I now drink neither ardent spirit, nor any other in- 
toxicating beverage— not wine, cider, or beer. The effect 
is, I am uniformly well and cheerful. I enjoy more, even 
in eating and drinking, than formerly ; am apparently 
younger, and more vigorous, than I was ten. years ago ; 
and now, at the age of fifty-six, am about to go into ther 
West, as a young man, to engage in new toils and labours/' 
— Rev. Ah. Wheeler, qf Meredith, New Hamp. 

" For seven or eight years I have used, for beverage, 
pure cold water, and nothing else. I have frequently 
travelled all day, in an open gig, in rain, and snow storms, 
under burning suns, and in freezing cold. I never made 
so much mental effort, nor so great. I have written more 
in the last five years, than in any other portion of my life. 
I can truly say, that since I have got my system thoroughly 
into a cold water habit, I know not what fatigue is.'* — Rev. 
Henry C. Wright, late Agent of the Amer. Sun. Sc. 
Union, 

I neither use ardent spirits, wine, cider, or any other 
intoxicating drink. I neither smoke, chew, or snuff to- 
bacco." 

** I have travelled much the past winter, which has been 
remarkable for intense cold, and have some days journeyed 
when the thermometer was 8, 12, 14, 18, 20, 22, and once 
25 degrees below zero, and drank water only. I am, under 
the blessing of God, in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
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never knowing what it is (since I abstained from the use of 
every thing of an intoxicating and exciting natnre) to be 
unwell for five minutes at a time/' — John Ballf Esq,, 
Merchant, of Boston^ Mass, 

** A few years ago I was called to make a geological sur- 
vey of the state of Massachusetts, which required about five 
thousand miles of travel, in an open waggon, at a rate not 
greater than from twenty to thirty miles per day, and very 
severe bodily exertion, in climbing mountains, and in 
breaking, trimming, and transporting more than five thou- 
sand rocks and minerals. I was usually employed from sun- 
rise till ten o'clock at night, with little interruption. Yet 
during aU my wanderings I drank not one drop of alcohol. 
And I found myself more capable of exertion and fatigue 
than in former years, when I was in the occasional use of 
stimulating drinks." — Rev, E, Hitcheoekf Professor of 
Chemistry y ^c, Amherst Coll., Mass, 

" Having before me the example of a beloved father, who 
abjured the use of every intoxicating beverage, after he was 
at the age of eighty, and lived with both bodily and mental 
Acuities almost wholly unimpaired, till past the age of 
ninety-one; and continually hearing that the habitual 
drinkers of ardent spiiits exclaim, ' Grive us your wine, and 
we will drink no more rum,' I resolved to abstain from the 
use of every thing which can intoxicate." 

'* The result is, that my health has been firm and unin- 
terrupted. I have not had even a common cold." 

'^ As to corporeal exertions, though in my sixty-third 
year, I walk ten miles in an afternoon, at the rate of four 
miles an hour, without fatigue, and what is better, without 
thirst,'*^Ref). John Pierce, D.D,, qf Brookline, 

** During two vears which have elapsed since I discon- 
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tinned the nse of wine and porter, the only in<!ft»Tft<ttiii|g 
substances which I have been accustomed to take, I ha;ve 
improved materially in health, and have been able to make 
more prolonged efforts, botii of body and mind." — Rev. 
Aiomo Pottery D.D,f Prqfesaor qf Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy. 

** For the last nine years I have wholly abstained from 
ardent spirits, and habitually from all fermented liquors. 
The last year, which has been the period in which I have 
relinquished even the occasional use of wine, I have enjoyed 
better health, than in either of the nine ; and it is an in- 
teresting and grateful (act to me, that protracted and severe 
mental efforts can now be borne witiiout wearineee.** — 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuyeenf U.S. 8. 

** Certain I am that these drinks, particularly wine, and 
porter, or beer, to which I resorted by advice of friends and 
PhysicianSf in order to build up my debilitated system, 
only increased the evil, and I became incapacitated for 
almost all bodily and mental effort.'^ — ** I can truly say, on 
reviewing my whole progress, that in proportion as / got 
rid of alcohol, I got rid of disease; and during no part of 
my life, not even before my constitution began to fail, have 
I enjoyed such uniform health of body and mind, as during 
the last two years."— JoAn T. Norton, Esq., of Farming- 
ton, Conn. 

** I have for years, and at all seasons, preached uniformly 
three, frequently four, sermons on the Sabbath, and several 
others during the week ; besides making more than one 
thousand pastoral visits, annually, and attending to much 
other labour, bodily and mental ; and bdieve that upon my 
water drinking, regular diet, and early rising system, with 
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the Divine blessing, I may hope to be young, vigorous, and 
healthy for many years yet to come." — Rev, Orin Fowler , 
FaU River t Mass, 

** Before I discontinued the use of narcotic and stimu- 
lating drinks I was threatened with consumption; this 
tendency still remains, but is every year diminishing. My 
general health is greatly improved. I think my constitution 
of both mind and body more juvenile than six years ago.'* 
—FT. A, Alcoitj M.D., author of the " Young MarCe 
Guide;' S^e, 

'^ I am now in the ninth year of strict total abstinence, 
from the use either /or beverage or medicinet of all in- 
toxicating liquor. I have noticed my experience, and con- 
trasted it with that of the twenty-four preceding years, 
while I temperately used these liquors. The result of my 
observation is — 

I. My health is much improved. 

II. I can endure, without inconvenience, cold, heat, and 
fatigue.*' — Hon, Judge Hall, 

The following extracts are from letters addressed, by the 
respected individuals whose names are attached to them, to 
Mr. R. Sleman, Surgeon, of Tavistock : — 

** I have great pleasure in being able to bear the fullest 
testimony to the fact, of their being, in this neighbourhood, 
very many men, workers in the iron founderies, and in the 
large smitheries connected therewith, who have, for some 
time past, adopted the total abstinence rule, as to any and 
all kinds of intoxicating liquors." — F, Harvey, Hayle 
, Foundry t Cornwall. 

** In Belfast, we have some persons united with us who 
follow the iron foundry business, and who, of course, have 
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to labour exceedingly hard, and to be exposed to sadden 
changes from heat to cold. Sometime ago there was a 
trial made, I think for a wager, between several men fol- 
lowing this employment, some being Tee-totallers, and 
others in the habit of taking beer ; the Tee-totallers were 
able to work harder , and with far less fatigue than the 
others, and the advantage was clearly declared on their 
side. The Tee-totallers used bread soaked in water, and 
the other men partook of their customary quantum of ale." 
—Rev, William Cookf Belfast, 

" With regard to the * safety of sudden abstinence ' — 
upon this point, it is sufficient to state, that every reformed 
drunkard (we have about 300) abstained suddenly without 
anything more than a little temporary inconvenience ; their 
* constitution ' soon rallied, and their strength and vigour 
speedily imprqyed." — Mr, John Andrews, Jun, Leeds, 

*^ That it is safe, experience has amply and abundantly 
proved. I take my own £Bunily connexion here as one in- 
stance. It consists of five families, including parents, chil- 
dren, and servants, thirty-five in number, var]ring in age 
from 70 years down to 3 months, and all, with the excep- 
tion of three, total abstainers, and every one admits (ex- 
cept children who cannot give an answer) that their health 
is improved since giving up the use of stimulating drinks. 
I will just add, in conclusion, that I do not know a single 
instance of any individual having suffered from, relinquish- 
ing the use of these things ; no, not even the worst drunJe- 
ar(f, giving them up a// at once,** — John Cadbury, Esq,, 
Birmingham. 

" In the Connecticut state prison, with an average of 
120 convicts, more than 90 of whom were notoriously in- 
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teif^feratef before they came there, not one of whom was 
permitted to take a drop of intoxicating liquor after he 
entered the walls of the priscm, there was no death for 
16 months, and but one death for about 2 years/'— ^tittfr. 
Perm. Temp. Doe., p. 29. 

But a Tolume might be filled with testimonies in favour 
of the position, that ** Total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, is 9^ practicable remedy for intemperance.'' Suffice 
it to say, that six hundred ministers in Wales, and 
NINETBBN HUNOKBD, in tiie State of New York, have 
adopted this remedy — ^that, by means of it, at least 
FITS THOUSAND DRUNKARDS, In Great Britain, have 
been reclaimed— that the county of Cornwall, alone, can 
produce not less than twenty thousand total abstainers ; 
the towu of Liverpool not less than thirty thousand ; 
Wales oonsiderahly more than one hundred thousand ; 
— that the aggregate number of total abstainers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, is estimated at half a million, 
and in America at a million ; — that these include the 
utmost variety of character; and, finally, that all who 
have given the principle contended for a JmU, fair, and 
impartial trial, are its warmest friends and most powerful 
advocates. 

N. 

WATER DRINKING CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, AND LONGEVITY. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

*' This eminent philosopher laid down such rules, as he 
thought most conduced to maintain tranquillity of mind. 
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and perfect health of body^ Hence he eat only twice a 
day, as was then the general custom ; in the momiagy 
when he only took a little piece of bread, and at supper, 
when he made a moderate meal. He allowed no beverage 
but taater,*' — Dr» Cocchi, a Fhrentme Physician,' on the 
Reg. of Pyth. 

BAEL STANHOPE AND WATER. 

*' My fiither was a weakly child ; he was taken early to 
Geneyai where a celebrated medical professor, who had 
formerly been a pupil of the great Boerhaave, was consult- 
ed on his case. He advised that he should use much 
exercise, and drink nothing but water. He adhered stiictly 
to that advice ; and when, in after years, his habits became 
more sedentary, he still used only water. He became dear 
and vigorous in his various energies of body and mind, and 
exerted his faculties almost to the last moment of his life. 

'* My grandfather was also a water drinker, and was 
vigorous and active in body and in mind ; and even at the 
age of 72, devoted several hours a day to abstruse mathe- 
matical studies. 

'* My grandmother, whose health, for years, was weak 
and feeble, drank only water, but she enjoyed to an extreme 
old age, the use of her ordinary faculties ; nor did she feel 
uncomfortably exhausted when near her dissolution, which 
took place when she was 93 years of age." — Speech at 
Exeter Hall. 

WATER DRINKING AND LONGEVITY. 

" On Friday, the 3rd February, 1837, died Ann Parker, 
aged 109, the oldest inhabitant of Kent. During her 
whole life she abstained from spirituous liquors, indulging 
only in tea."— ionrfon Temperance Intel., vol. i., p. 107. 
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«-Died, on the 26th of June, 1838, at Bybrook, Jamaicai^ 
Mrs. Letitia Cox. She outlived the oldest inhabitants in 
this parish for many generations. By her account, she 
was a grown up young woman at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Port Royal, by an earthquake. She declared she 
never drank any thing but taater during the whole of her 
life. She must have been upwards of one humdkbd and 
SIXTY years old." 

*' An old black wonfan, at Holland estate, died eighteen 
months ago, at one hundrsd and forty years old. She 
also declared she never drank anything but water, Holland 
estate is the property of Mr. W. £. Gladstone, member for 
Newark." — Jamaiea Royal Gazette, 

HINDOOS AND MAHOMETANS. 

** Q. YovL have seen, of course, the East India Com- 
pany's army ? 

" A. Yes. 

<' Q. Composed of Hindoos and Mahometans, whose 
only beverage is water, 

" A. Yes. 

** Q, Is not their state of discipline superior to that of 
the British Army ? 

** A. Very, I conceive. 

« Q. Are they not found to be more fit for duty, and to 
undertake severe marches, and execute operations, to which 
the Enj^h soldier is incompetent, from inebriety ? 

" A. Yes, I believe so."— Cap/. T, H, Davie, Hep, on 
Drunk,, p. 180. 

THE ANCIENT PERSIANS, WATER DRINKERS. 

Zenophon, speaking of their mode of training their chil- 
dren, says, '' the boys, under sixteen or seventeen years of 

s 
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age, were required to take with them to the place of in- 
gtmction, for their food, ' bread, with a sort of herb, much 
in use, to eat with it ; and a cop to drink in, that if any 
were thirsty they might take from the river,* " 

The young men, until twenty-seyen years of age, were 
restricted to the same diet. And the historian remarks, 
that, '' if any one think that they eat wittiout {deasure^ 
when they have this herb only for food, with their bread, 
and that they drink witiiout pleasure, when tiiey drink 
water f let him recollect, how pleasant it is to one, who is 
hmngry^ to eat plain cake or bread ; and how pleasant to 
one, who is thirety, to drink water." 

When Cyrus was addressing the commanders of the 
army, which he led to the assistance of his uncle Cyazares, 
against the Assyrians, and their allies, we find him saying, 
** You can use hunger to relish your food, as others do the 
daintiest meats ; you, even with more ease than lions, can 
bear the drinking of plain water, and you carry within your 
minds the noblest, and most warlike qualities in the world." 
— Cyrop, 1 lAb, 

After a victory, Cyrus requested the Modes to send him 
half the bread that had been made, but to send neither 
meat with it, nor any thing to drink ; adding, " for of 
these we have enough with us already provided." JBut 
what Cyrus meant was, that the meat they had witii their 
bread was hunger, and *' their drink woe the water of a 
stream that ran by.** — Cyrop, 3 Lib, 

It should not be forgotten, that it was by these water 
drinking Persians, that the wine -drinking Assyrians were 
eventually conquered. 

** Water is the strongest digester, and the best vehicle 
to our nourishment, being both the finest fluid, and the most 
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powerful disBolvent in nature, and it is the ordinary drink 
of the £Eur greaEter part of the human race.'' " The robust 
and valiant heroes of antiquity were water drinkers. "--^ 
Butler on the Feasta^ Fasts, ^c, of the Cath. Church i 
London, 1774. 

** The commander of a British merchantman was carried 
into Algiers, and for nine months compelled to work, from 
four in the morning till four in tiie evening, on one loaf of 
bread, made of the black wheat of Africa, and the vegetable 
locust, with water for his drink. He became very thin, but 
enjoyed perfect health." — Dr, Farre, Rep, on Druni,, 
p. 103. 

" For nine and tiiirty years I have never swallowed one 
glass of wine, or of ardent spirits. Up to the time of my 
leaving England, for the Mediterranean, I had been ac- 
customed to drink a little beer at dinner, but finding the 
taste q( it bitter, at my return, I put the glass down upon 
the table, without swallowing the contents, and have never 
since drank one drop of fermented liquors.'' 

** I was bom at Walton Hall, near Wakefield, in the 
county of York, some five and fifty years ago ; this tells 
me that I am no chicken. But were I asked, how I feel 
with respect to the approaches of old age, I should quote 
Dryden's translation of the description which the Roman 
poet gives us of Charon. 

' He seemed in years, yet in his years were seen 
A vernal vigour, and autumnal green.' 

In fact, I feel as though I were not more than thirty years 
old. I am quite free from all rheumatic pains ; and am so 
supple in the joints, that I can climb a tree with the 
utmost facility."— -4tt/oWo^apAy qf C, WtUton, Bsq.^ 
a great traveller and naturalist,** 
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" The English prisoners made by Tippoo Saib, though 
kept upon a scanty pittance of bread and waievy fowad 
th^nselyes in better health than before ; and some of them 
were cured, during their captivity, of liver complaints, of 
long and severe duration.*' — CurioHHet qfMed. Bxp.f by 
Dr, Mittingen, 1837. 

" The more simply life is supported, and the less stimulus 
we use the better." 

" He is happy who considers water as his best and only 
drink." — Dr, Paris, 

General Jackson, of North America, being asked, if 
soldiers needed ardent spirits? replied, that ''he had 
observed, in arduous duty, and severe cold, that those per- 
formed the one, and endured the other, the best, who drank 
only water,** 

** Water liquifies and concocts our food, better than any 
fermented liquor whatever." — Dr. Barnard, HUt, qf Cold 
Bathing, p. 440. 

** If people would but accustom themselves to dnnk 
water, they would be more free from many diseases, such 
as tremblings, palsies, apoplexies, giddiness, pains in the 
head, gout, stone, dropsy, rheumatism, piles, and such 
like ; which diseases are most common among tiiem that 
drink strong drinks, and which v^ter, generally, would 
prevent."— Dr. Pratt, Treatise qf Mineral Waters. 

** Pure water is the fittest drink for all ages and tempera- 
ments ; and of all the productions of ^ nature and art, 
comes the nearest to that universal remedy, so much sought 
after by mankind, but never, hitherto, discovered," — 
Hqfiman, 
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" When men contented themseWes with water, they had 
more health and strength; and, at this day, those who 
drink nothing but water are more healthy, and live longer 
than those who drink strong liquors, which raise the heat 
of the stomach to excess, whereas water keeps it in due 
temper. Such whose blood is inflamed live not so long as 
those who are of a cooler temper ; a hot blood being com- 
monly the cause of flushes, rheums, ill-digestion, pains in 
the limbs, head-ache, dimness of the sight, and especially, 
of hysteric vapours." — Dr. Duncan^ Treatise on Hot 
JJquors, 

** I feed sweetly on water and bread — ^those sweet and 
easy provisions of the body, and I defy the pleasures oi 
costly provisions." — Epicurus. 

" Water drinkers are temperate in their actions, prud^t, 
and in^^ous. They are safe from*those diseases which 
a£fect the head, such as apoplexies, palsies, pain, Uindness, 
deafness, gout, convulsions, trembling, foetor of the mouth, 
and of the whole body." 

** Water redsts putrefaction; and cools burning heat 
and thirsts ; and alter dinner helps digestion. If the virtues 
jof cold water were seriously considered, all persons would 
value it as a great medicine, in preventing the stone, asthma, 
and hysteric.fits ; and to the use of this children ought to 
be bred up from their cradles. ' ' — Sir John Floyer, Treatise 
of Cold Baths, bth edit., p. 109. 
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O. 



THE TRAFFIC IN STRONG DRINKS IMMORAL IK 
ITSELF, AND RUINOUS TO THOSE BNOAOBD IN 
IT. 

Immoral in itsblf. — It is next to impossible to en- 
gage in this traffici as it is now conducted, without sin ; 
and most of the men who are concerned in it are rendered, 
by its hardening and demoralizing influence, utterly regard- 
less of the crimes and miseries they are producing. 

Wesley saw its immorality, in reference to ardent spirits, 
and denounced it, with his usual energy and faithfhlness. 
" We may not sell,'* he says, ** anything which tends to 
impair health. Such is eminently all that liquid fire, com- 
monly called drams, or spirituous liquors. All who sell them, 
in the conmion way, to any that will buy, are poisoners 
general / They murder his majesty's subjects by whole- 
sale, neither does their eye pity or spare. They drive thmn 
to hell like sheep : and what is their gain ? Is it not die 
blood of these men ? Who then would enyy their large 
estates and sumptuous palaces ? A curse is in the midst of 
them : the curse of God deaves to the stpnes, the timber, 
the furniture of them ! Thecurseof God is in their gardens, 
their walks, their groves ; a fire that bums to the nether, 
most hell I Blood, blood is there ; the foundations, die 
floor, the walls, the roof, are stained witii blood. And 
canst thou hope, O man of blood, though thou art 
clothed in scarlet, and farest sumptuously every day, 
canst thou hope, to deliver down thy fields of blood to 
the third generation ? Not so ; for there is a God in hea- 
ven ; therefore thy name shall soon be rooted out. like as 
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those whom thoa hast destroyed, body and soul, ikj menoQ- 
rial shall perish with thee." — Sermon L, 

With th^se words staring them in the face, how is it that 
we have, now, so many spirit selling, and spirit drinking, 
members of that society, which boasts of its having the 
pious f devotedf and venerable Wesley for its fomider? 
Alas 1 many of its ministers are, themselves, closely allied 
to the mihallowed traffic; and, judging from their conduct, 
there is too much reason to fear, that they would close every 
chapel in the '* connexion'' against the advocates of Total 
Abstinence, though the eternal ruin of every existing 
drunkard should be the consequence. 

On the subject of wasting or destroying the fruits of 
the earth. Dr. Paley remarks, ** From reason and reve- 
lation, it appears, that God intended the fruits of the 
earth for man's support ; but as he did not intend any 
watte or misapplication of those productions, such acts 
are, like others, more expressly mentioned, torong, as con- 
trary to Grod's will. Hence the conversion of com fields 
into parks for deer, or covers for foxes ; the noncultivation 
of lands, by parties in possession, or the refusal to let them 
to those who will cultivate them ; the destruction or waste 
of food, with the view to increase the price of stocks on 
hand ; the expending on dogs and horses the sustenance of 
man, or the conversion of grain into ardent spirits ; these, 
and, in short, all acts by which the food of man is 
diminished, either in quantity or quality, are sinful, as 
opposed to God's desire for the happiness of his crea- 
tures."--Jlfor. Phi. 

The following are the sentiments of many of the mos 
eminent Christians and philanthropists of the New World 
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and happy will be the day when the British chureheB Aidl 
be universally impressed with the same sentiments : — 

** It is an established principle of law, for the yiolation 
of which men have been hanged ; that the accessory and 
the principal, in the commission of crime, are both guilty. 
If this principle is correct, and applies to divine as well as 
human law, and if the drunkard cannot enter heaven, what 
will be the condition of him who is accessory to the making 
' of drunkards ? who furnishes the materials, and, for the 
sake of gain, sends them out to all who will purchase them, 
when he knows the nature and effects of this employment ? 
Can he enter heaven ?" — Amer, Perm, Temp, DoCf p. 47. 

** No proposition seems to me susceptible of more 
sati^rfiEU^ry demonstration than this, — and I am svre that 
no person can give it one hour's serious thought witiiout 
assenting to it, — ^that in the present state of information t>n 
this subject, no man can think to act on Ckrisiian prm* 
dphf or do a patriot's duty to his country, and at tii* 
same time make or seU the instrument of intoxication."— 
Ret^ Henry Ware, 

** I challenge any man who understands the nature of 
ardent spirit, and yet, for the sake of gain, continues to be 
engaged in the traffic, to show that he is not involved in 
the guilt of murder." — Lyman Seecher, D,D, 

" Without a prophet's vision, I foresee the day, when 
the manufacture of intoiicating drink, for common dis- 
tribution, will be classed with the arts of counterfeiting 
and forgery, and the maintenance of houses of midnight 
reveby and pollution."— ilet». Baxter Dickenson, 

" Over every grog shop should be written, in great 
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capitals, " The way to hell, going down to the chambers qf 
death.-^ttdge Daggett. 

" The committee know of no principle qf the Cfoepel 
tiiat wiU justify churches of Jesus Christ in permitting 
their members, who have opportunity to understand this 
subject, to continue their work of death.*' — Amer. Temp. 
poc, p. 153. 

** And should the church receive from the world those , 
who make it a business to carry on this notoriously tm- 
moral traffic, they will greatly increase their guilt, and 
ripen for the awful displeasure of their God/' — p. 216. 

'' There is a cbubltt in this traffic, and in its legal 
sanctions — ^it is a refinement on cannibal cruelty — ^a sacri- 
fice to fires, more deadly to body and soul, than were ever 
kindled by the funeral pile of Pagans." — p. 383. 

'' Which does the greatest mischief to the community, 
the man who kills drunkards, or the man who turns sober 
men into drunkards ; and thus prepares them, as Uai as 
drunkards are removed, to step forward and fiU their 
places, and roll the horrors of drunkenness onward from 
generation to generation ? " — ^p. 407. 

" Who gave you, and whd can give you a moral right to 
pursue a business, which increases fourfold the exposure 
of our children and youth to become drunkards, and be 
ruined V* <* It is a business which moral right forbids. 
And if you continue to pursue it, you do it in violation of 
that moral obligation which binds you, as an intelligent, 
accountable agent, to glorify God, and to do good, and 
good only, as you have opportunity, to all men ; and 
which will hold you responsible, to an endless retribution, 
according to your works." — p. 428. 

*< If to him who sees his fellow creatures hungry, or 
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naked, or sioki or in prison, and does not, if in his power, 
minister to their relief, tiie infinitely merciful Saviour says, 
** Depart, ye cursed into everlasting fire ; prepared for the 
devil and his angels,'' what will he say to those who con- 
tinue, knowingly and perseveringly, to make it their husi- 
ness to bring such evils upon them ? Can they expect to 
escape the withering indignation of Him, whose eyes are 
as a fiame of fire, and who is SLJuat God, as well as 
a Saviour." — ^p. 245. 

'' While professing Christians continue to exhibit the 
baleful example of tasting the drunkard's poison ; or, by a 
sacrilegious traffic to make it their employment to degrade 
and destroy their fellow men, those who love the Lord 
must not keep silence, but must Uft up their warning 
voice, and use all lawful efforts to remove this withering 
reproach from the house of God." — ^p. 243. 

II. Thb traffic ruinous to those bnoa'ged in it. 
— 123 beer-sellers and landlords appeared to be discharged 
from prison, at the Lancaster July Insolvent Court, before 
John Greathead Harris, Esq., Her Majesty's Commissioner. 
From common observation, I should give it as my opinion, 
that where one goes to prison for debt, nine others, at 
least, by assignments, compositions, and transfers of vari- 
ous kinds, shuffle through their difficulties,, without this 
prison discipline. If this be true, then, there are no fewer 
than 1,200 persons who fail in the business of selling in- 
toxicating liquor, in a limited part of this county (Lan- 
cashire) from one court day to another, being the space of 
seventeen weeks." — /. lAvesey, 

It is admitted that some engaged in ,the traffic have be- 
come rich: but, in the case of many such, the curse of 
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Qod has rested heavily on their persons, or their families^ 
The ¥nriter is well acquainted with a certain town, contain- 
ing ahout forty public houses and beer shops, and he does 
not know a single instance in which they have not 
occasioned some serious injury, to some of the parties con- 
nected with them, by producing poverty, crime, disease, 
drunkenness, or premature death. 

" In Stephen Town, New York, there have been fifty- 
four tavern keepers who sold ardent spirits ; thirty-seven 
did not succeed in business ; sixteen are living intemperate ; 
and four have died drunkards.'' 

'* In Petersburgh there have been fifty-four inn-keepers ; 
five succeeded in their business, and of the forty-nine who 
did not, eleven died drunkards " 

** In Brunswick there have been forty tavern keepers ; 
twenty-two of them became intemperate, and four died 
drunkards." 

'' In Lansingburgh, of eighteen tavern keepers, twelve 
are intemperate, or have died drunkards." — Amer, Perm. 
Temp. Doc, p. 159. 

<' It is a lamentable fact, that upon a careful estimate, 
it is found, that of the tavern keepers, and retailers of 
ardent spirits in this state, (New York,) during the last 
forty years, more than two-thirds have become drunkards, 
, and reduced their families to poverty and wretchedness." — 
Judffe Piatt. 

** A rum-seller in Massachusetts became rich by the 
estates of his customers, who became drunkards, fiilling 
into his hands. At length he died, and left his property to 
his sons. They moved into the western country. The 
eldest opened a store, and prosecuted the business of his 
father. He soon, like his Other's customers, became a 
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drunkardi and sunk into an ignominious grave. Hi« bro- 
ther took his place, and prosecuted his business. He too 
became a drunkard, and was shortly with his brother, in 
the drunkard's grave. The third, and only remaining son, 
took the property, and prosecuted the business. And 
when our secretary, the last winter, passed that way, he 
was a drunkard, staggering about the streets." — Amer, 
Perm, Temp. Doc, p. 356. 

P. 

THE OLD BBITISH AND FOBEieN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

This Society was the morning star of the Temperance 
Reformation in our hemisphere, and it would be both foolish 
and ungrateful to deny its past usefulness. It was the 
harbinger of a glorious day, but it was no more capable of 
producing that day, than the first beams of the morning are 
capable of vieing in warmth and brightness with the rays of 
a noon-tide sun. It told us that we had been slumbering 
through a long night of ignorance, and that it was time to 
bestir ourselves for our own, and our country's safety, but it 
only permitted us to see ** men as trees walking." 

The defects of this Society are every day becoming more 
and more apparent ; and it must, yet, be merged, in the 
more perfect system, to which it has given rise, or sink 
beneath the weight of its own infirmities. 

As far back as the year 1834, its want of adaptation to 
the case of intemperate charaeters was seen and acknow- 
ledged by its sincerest friends. When Mr. W. Collins 
was asked by the Parliamentary Committee, *' Have you 
found Temperance Societies," meaning those founded on 
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€be moderation principle, ''of use in reclaiming the con- 
firmed dnmkard ? His reply was, — " We have found 
Temperance Societies have been instrumental in doing a 
Uttle that way, but not much. The more we have experi- 
ence, the more we come to the conclusion, that drunkards 
are almost irreclaimable/* — Rep. on Drunk., p. 144. 

In another place this gentleman remarks, '* I may 
mention an important fact connected with our Temperance 
Societies, that a considerable portion of our members, who 
have fallen, apostatized from us by substituting porter or 
ale, in the place of spirits, 8cc.** ** It still keeps alive the 
drunken appetite, and the tendency being onwards to 
stronger stimulants, leads them to spirits again/' — Rep. 
on Drunk., p. 167. 

But with all its deficiencies and incongruities, money, and 
patronage, may, for some time, yet, preserve to it *' a local 
habitation and a name ;" but, as an instrument for secur 
ing to the world the blessings of true temperance, it must 
now be regarded as obstructive, rather than favourable to 
such an object. By attempting to perpetuate the delusion, 
that wine, cider, and malt liquors, may be used with safety 
by persons in health, its friends are, in reality, endeavour- 
ing to carry us back into the dark ages, and are leaving 
open the greatest sources of our national intemperance ; 
and by allowing the use of Alcohol, in the form of such 
drinks, while reprobating the use of it, under the name of 
spirit, however diluted, coloured, and flavoured, they are 
guilty of a practical inconsistency, too flagrant to escape 
the observation of any man, of common sense, and im 
partial judgment. 

Alcohol is the enemy with which we are at war-^ 
Alcohol, in all its disguises, and under all the ever vary 
T 
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ing forms it is capable of assumiiig. lliis is the great cause 
of our national degradation, crime, and misery ; and we 
cannot think onrseWes tme to onr profession, if, while we 
attack it in the shape of the washerwoman's gin, we let it 
escape when larking in her mistress's port and sherry, 

** I laboored perseveringly," says the^^Ritv. D. Chablbs, 
of Bala, ''for the space of two years or more, with what 
is called the Temperance Society, and succeeded in per- 
suading some few drunkards to sign that pledge ; (few in- 
deed, for the drunkards knew too well it would not do for 
them ;) but of those few I know not of one who was re- 
claimed thereby." 

*' In 1832," says G. B. Bbown, E8a.,of Halifax, " we 
formed a Temperance Society on the moderation pledge ; 
the effects were scarcely yisible, for no drunkards were re- 
claimed, and not many reduced their daily consumption of 
wine and porter." 

" The moderation system," says Mb. John Cadbubt, 
of Birmingham, " was zealously and ardently advocated, for 
many years, in this town, and enrolled those of high rank 
and wealth among its members." '' But with all our in- 
dustry, in distributing tracts, visiting poor drunkards, and 
holding meetings, the interest sunk away, until the exist- 
ence of a Temperance Society was only in name." " On 
the moderation system I never knew one drunkard reclaim- 
ed ; whUst on the Tee-total plan, we have hundreds, who 
were once drunkards, now not only sober men, good hus- 
bands, and kind fathers, but regular frequenters of a place 
of worship." 

J. Cboppeb, J UN. Esq., of Liverpool, bears similar 
testimony to the inefficiency of the old Society, " We 
found," he says, " after working the old Society for some 
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time, that litde good restilted. We could point to few 
instances of pennanent good/' 

'* Tbe history- of the Temperance Society/' says T. 
Beaumont, Esq., Surgeon, of Bradford, ** in this town 
and neighbourhood, is full of instruction on this head ; for 
here the first Moderation Society was formed, and here 
there was no want of zeal, talent, or piety, in the working 
of that system ; and yet, in nearly five years, we did not 
succeed in reforming one solitary drunkard.** 

So much for the uselessness of the old Society in the way 
of reclaiming drunkards 1 and as an instrument for pre- 
venting drunkenness, it is to be feared, that among a 
people so universally infected with drinking customs, as 
are the inhabitants of Great Britain, it will prove almost as 
useless. 

Q. 

THB NEW TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

These are all on the principle of Total Abstinence from 
all Intoxicating Liquors, ^Manchester has the honour 
of being their birth place, but it would be difficult 
to fix on the individualf to whom belongs the credit of 
originating the principle on which they are founded, as the 
only infallible cure for drunkenness. Many, especially 
persons who had been intemperate, were acting on it, in 
the old Societies, before it became the basis of an entirely 
new system. Mr. Livesey, of Preston, in Lancashire, was 
one of its earliest and warmest advocates ; but the first 
society, established exclusively on this principle, was formed 
in connexion with Oak Street chapel, in Manchester, on 
the 26th Feb. 1835, by the Rev. F. BeardsaU. 
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Had not this principle been adopted in England, there 
can be no doubt that it would, soon, have been embraced 
in America ; for the American Societies, which were found- 
ed on the same principle as the British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society, were beginning to discoyer their want of 
a more comprehensive and stringent rule, by which to 
secure the victories they had won. 

From the Sixth Report of the American Temperance 
Society, it appears, that the following resolution was passed 
in May, 1833 :— 

Resolved, ** That the vital interests and complete suc- 
cess of the Temperance cause demand, that in all the 
efforts of the Mends of that cause, against the use of ardent 
spirits, no substitute, except pure watery be recommended 
as a drink." 

On the 25th of December, in the same year, a Conven- 
tion was held at Jackson, in Mississippi, and on the 7th 
of January following, at Frankfort, in Kentucky. In 
Mississippi it was ** recommended that in the formation of 
all new Temperance Societies, they should agree to abstain 
from the drinking not only of ardent spirit, but also of 
fpmc." At Kentucky, " a Legislative Temperance So- 
ciety was formed, and the members agreed to abstain from 
the drinking of both ardent spirit and wine^ and also from 
the traffic in them." Thus, gradually, were Total Absti- 
nence Societies introduced into both the Old and New 
World. 

That such an innovation upon opinions and customs, 
which had been almost wholly unquestioned for ages, and 
such an attack upon interests^ which had become of the 
most formidable character, should meet with opposition, 
was to be expected, as a thing of course. But with the 
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otceptidn of flomethhig very much like marling vitupera- 
tion, from the pen of Dr. Edgar, the new Societies have 
been assailed by nothing of a literary kind, which has been 
deserving of a serious answer. They are, now, steadily 
pursuing a most successful career, and unless they allow 
the father of lies and of discord, to divert them from the 
great object they have in view, their course is sure to be 
onward, and more and more triumphant. 

Their efforts should now be directed to secure among 
themselves the most perfect unUm, and the most zealous 
co-operation. Without this they may do much, but with 
it they are invincible. The writer fancies that he has dis- 
covered among them too great a desire for a sort of 
independencej which is fatal to every thing like powerful 
confederation ; and a tendency to consult local interests, 
and individual opinions, to the neglect of the common good, 
and of great and generally admitted principles. He will 
be happy to find that he is wrong ; but of this he is certain, 
that, without more union, much of the ground that ha& 
been won, wiU be lost again ; and that much wiU continue 
in the enemy's possession, which, otherwise, might be 
wrested from him. 

The cause of Total Abstinence has its foundations too 
deeply laid in truth and benevolence, — ^it is too obviously 
identified with the glory of God, and the happiness of 
man, to be materially retarded by any thing, short of the 
selfishness — the imprudence — the supineness — or the 
treachery of its professed friends. It is a cause which has 
already engaged in its behalf an extraordinary amount of 
talent and active zeal; and it is only necessary for its 
resources to be well directed, to ensure it a complete and 
speedy triumph over all opposition ; and to render it, next 
T 2 
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to the Gospel itself, the most powerfol means for aeewtog 
to the world the greatest blessings it is capable of en- 
joying. 

R. 

SUCCESS OF TOTAI) ABSTINENCE SOCIETIES IN 
RECLAIMING INTEMPERATE CHARACTERS. 

If a tree may be known by its fruits, these societies 
must be placed among the most yaluable, that hav6 ever 
been originated by patriotism, philanthropy, or religion. 
Their success in reclaiming drunkards has been next to 
miraculous. It is true, they have applied that remedy for 
intemperance, which, both reason and revelation had, long 
ago, pointed out as the only proper one, but it could never 
have been anticipated that so many would have received it ; 
for, hitherto, the drunkard has been placed, by universal 
consent, among the most degraded and hopeless of man- 
kind. 

The acute and comprehensive mind of Paley, clearly 
perceived the importance of the principles on which these 
societies are founded. When speaking of pledges, he says, 
** I own myself a friend to laying down to ourselves rules 
of this sort, and rigidly abiding by them ; they may be ex- 
claimed against as stiff, but they are often salutary. In- 
definite resolutions of abstemiousness are apt to yield to 
extraordinary occasions, and extraordinary occasions to 
occur perpetually ; whereas, the stricter the rule is, the 
more tenacious we grow of it ; and many a man will 
rather abstain than break his rule, who would not easfly 
be brought to exercise the same mortification from higher 
motives."— CAop. on Drunk, f Mor, Phi. 
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Long before Temperance Societies had an existence, Dr. 
Dwight had laid down the positions, that, ** The man who 
finds in himself any peculiar relish for spirituous liquors, 
is bound to abstain from them wholly ;'' and that, ** all 
persons, who have already begun the habit of intoxication, 
are bound to desist, absolutely, from all use of strong 
drink." ** Every effort," he remarks, "at gradual refor- 
mation will only cheat him who makes it." " Hard as 
the case may be, he must break off at once, or be ruined." 
After declaring that the appetite for strong drink is usually 
" unnatural, and created by casual indulgence," he goes 
on to say, ** Our health, our reputation, and safety, our 
reason, our usefulness, our liyes, our souls, our families, 
and our friends, in solemn and affectmg union, urge, en- 
treat, and persuade us — to abstain, God commands ; 
Christ solicits ; the Spirit of Grace influences us — to ab- 
stain, — Sermon cxviii. on Drunkenness, 

It is the simple appUcation of these principles, which, 
under God, has rendered Total Abstinence Societies the 
the means of reclaiming so many of the most degraded, 
and wretched victims of intemperance. *^ Seeing that the 
old pledge was useless," says the ^y. David Charles, of 
Bala, " I was compelled from conviction to give it up, and 
to adopt the new. It is now about two years since we 
re-conmienced our operations, and such has been the re- 
sult, that not only myself, but thousands of dying drunk' 
ards have cause to bless God for inducing us to sign the 
Total Abstinence pledge." " Ah 1 sir, many there are 
among us who have been snatched * as brands from the 
burning ;' who have been saved from the jaws of death 1" 

" This noble institution," writes the Rev. Lot Hughes, 
of Beaumaris, "has done wonders in this Principality. 
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Everj branch of the Society brings forth fruit in abim- 
dance. In our last County Association the report reads 
thus :~nnmber of members at present 24,780 ; drunkarda 
reclaimed one thousand, at least; members of the 
Church of Christ, with different denominations, upwards 
of ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY ! The population of Angle- 
sey is 40,000 ; so you see that upwards of half the popu- 
lation are Tee-totallers !'' 

In Edinburgh, we are informed by Dr. Ferrier, that 
about one half the congregation of Mr. Whight, pastor of 
an independent church, are reclaimed drunkarda : and that 
not fewer than one TaotSBMUD reclaimed drunkarda are iii 
the NEW Edinburgh Society^ while the old could scarry 
number one, 

** We have now,'' says Mr. John Andrews, jun., of 
Leeds, '* in the town, and neighbouring villages, at least 
THREE HUNDRED, many of whom have become honourable, 
consistent, and useful members of Christian churches." 

At Halifiu, 6. B. Browne, Esq., informs us^ there are 
** about one hundred reclaimed characters." 

At Birmingham, writes Mr. John Cadbury, " we have 
HUNDREDS, who wenoncc drunkards, now, not only sober 
men, but regular firequenters of a place of worship." '* I 
have in my own employ several men, once the most de- 
graded characters in this town, who are now filling re- 
sponsible and important situations, requiring great atten- 
tion and stability.'* 

"We have some hundreds of reformed drunkards," 
says the Rev. 7. Beardsall, of Manchester, ** and many of 
them restored to the religious bodies from which they 
fell." 

** Since this system has been in operation, '' writes Mr. 
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T. Beaumonti of Bradford, ** we have received more than 
TWO HUNDRED cases of men, who have, by the blessmg of 
Grod, become delightful monuments of the infinite superi- 
ority of the one system over the other." *' With very few 
exceptions, these persons have joined themselves with 
some church, and become reputable members of society.'' 

The last Report of the Louth Auxiliary states, that 
since December 1837, no less than sixty-sevbn drunkards 
had joined the Society ; of whom, when the report was 
written, thirty-nine were professing Christians. Not long 
ago, a respectable inhabitant of Dunstable, informed the 
writer, that there were, at least, one hundred reclaimed 
characters within five miles of that town, and in a very 
thinly populated district. Some of these were drunkards 
of the worst description, and of more than forty years 
standing. 

In the Society connected with the little village of Street, 
in the county of Somerset, are twenty-five reclaimed men ; 
of whom several are now members of Christian churches, 
and some, from being in a state of poverty, have become 
freeholders of the county. One of these men, in particular, 
was thirty years a drunkard, and a great pugilist, and 
single-stick player. He has been a member of the Society 
three years, and is in communion with the Christian 
church. 

In the Society at Taunton is a man, who, for many 
years, was a confirmed and miserable drunkard. His gene- 
ral appearance was of so filthy a character, as to have 
obtained for him the name of '^ Black George, the devil.'' 
He has been a sober man, now nearly three years — ^is a 
member of the Wesleyan body, and the change wrought, 
in both his temporal and spiritual condition, seems little 
short of a miracle. 
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Cornwall and Idncolnshire have been especially honour- 
ed, as the scenes of the Society's triumphs. Hundreds of 
reclaimed men, in these counties, are praising God, that 
ever they heard the sound of Total Abstinence. In the 
little town of Barton, on the Humber, at least seventy 
have been raised from the depths of drunkenness, and of 
these many have been brought within the pale of the 
Christian Church. But there is no end to recording 
thte success of the various societies in reclaiming the in- 
temperate. They have all been, in this way, more or less 
honoured by that God, from whom all ''holy desires and 
all good works do proceed." 

Enoi^ has been said to prove, that they are producing 
morality, region, and human happiness — ^that they are 
turning men from their sins— bringing them to Christ; and 
thus, to the enjoyment of peace on earth, and perfect 
felicity herecffcer. 

To be indifferent to their operations, is to be regardless 
of that which was the great object of the Redeemer's 
mediation; and to be opposed to them, is to fight 
against God, and to obstruct as far as we are able, the 
most glorious of all his purposes of Love and Mercy I 

THE END. 
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